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THE MEDICI?! 


There are probably very few instances in which a reigning 
family was so closely associated with the people which it ruled 
as were the Medici with Florence and the Florentines. How- 
"ever native in blood and allied in their interests and wishes to 
' their subjects, most dynasties seem only partially representa- 
tive of their dominion. At best they represent the ideas and 
» character of a ruling class—and that not wholly—and they 
| understand the rest of their subjects without an intimate 
| sympathy of thoughts and feelings. Louis XIV did his best to 
' be France. In glory, centralization, and industrious, bureau- 
| cratic government, the high-spirit, decorum and elegant 


| courtliness of manners, the profuse splendour of his nobles, 


| the devotion of his later years, in all these ideals he was a 
| representative figure ; but with peasant, artisan and bourgeois 
» hehad less in common. The Tudors, too, might claim to be 
| national. They knew thoroughly what their subjects thought 
» and wished; but, even then, it was rather knowledge than 
| community of feeling. Henry VIII and Elizabeth were not the 
| prevailing types of Englishmen and Englishwomen, though no 
' One understood and appreciated those types better. Queen 
| Anne may have been entirely English; yet how much of 
| English life in her days was strange to her ! How little Augustan 
» was “great Anna whom three realms obey’’, the queen of 
| Addison, Pope and Prior, of Marlborough, St. John and 
| Godolphin, of the merchants and bankers of London! In 
| contrast, the Medici from the start were Florentine to the 
_ Marrow; they were the quintessence of that bourgeois, 

trading, quick-witted people, adventurous, cautious, un- 

| Scrupulous, greedy and envious, material and devout, sparing 

__ 1 This article was found among the unpublished papers of the late Professor 

| © W. Previté Orton, and is here printed at the suggestion of Dr. G. N. Clark 


; by the kindness of Professor Orton’s daughter, Mrs. Rosalind Williams. 
F he hee’ which Professor Orton had read to various societies, is printed as 
. it. 
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and ostentatious, rakes of a tender conscience, money-grubbers 
with a passion for art and literature, a coarse-grained folk with 
an exquisite, unfailing taste, who created ideal beauty through 
a laborious study of real men in the real world, who thirsted for 
violent sensations, while they added their accounts and 
haggled over farthings; who in this welter of incongruous 
aims and desires were true to themselves, a people of a con- 
sistent character, made up of men eminently sane and clear- 
headed. Self-deception or ignorance of the outward fact were 
the rarest of Florentine defects. 

True to their type in the sixteenth century, the then Medici 
had constructed for them a pedigree of super-ancient nobility. 
They were to be originally Ubaldini, ancient nobles of the 
Tuscan Apennines, who had lost track of their feudal kindred, 
and as for the Ubaldini, they were almost primeval nobles. 
This might please the Grand-dukes, but in actual fact the 
Medici first appear in their true colours as popolani grassi, 
well-off plebeians of Florence. According to Davidsohn, the 
earliest certain member of the family was a witness in 1221 to 
the foundation of the Dominican friary of S. Maria Novella by 
Cardinal Ugolino, the later Pope Gregory IX, and he was 
appropriately named Bonagiunta, the welcome. His family 
was clearly of some consideration in the city. Presumably it 
was this Bonagiunta’s sons who figure in 1240 among the 
creditors of Count Guido Guerra, the ‘“‘ wise and warlike ” but 
also bankrupt leader of the Tuscan Guelfs. One of them was 
named Galgano (~Gawain), which one would like to conjec- 
ture was due to a family taste for literature in the shape of 
Arthurian romance. We may infer the traditional astuteness 
of the Medici from the fact that, though Guelfs, they were not 
exiled after the Ghibelline victory of Montaperti, but continued 
their business as bankers and traders. The subsequent Guelf 
triumph of 1266 and the overthrow of the Hohenstaufen were 
all to their advantage. They were soon trading in Genoa, 
Languedoc and Champagne, the beginning of their trans- 
alpine ventures, and by 1282 one of them had a share in papal 
loans. They were already numerous, like most of these pros- 
perous thirteenth-century Florentine houses—and were soon 
to number some fourscore males—in fact the famous ruling 
Medici were only one branch of a prolific tree. The foundation 
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of the Second Popolo in 1283 gave the power in the republic to 
the seven greater gilds of the popolo grasso, of which they were 
members, and they henceforth enjoyed some political conse- 
quence as a wealthy family. But here again we may recognise 
their luck or their astuteness. Although they by no means 
abstained from acts of violence in the city, none of them had 
gained the perilous distinction of knighthood, and they had 
evaded the public repute of being a feudally warrior-minded, 
would-be baronial clan. The Cerchi, who were of no bluer 
blood, though earlier wealthy, had taken five knighthoods at 
once from Charles of Anjou, and had bought the palace of the 
ruined Counts Guidi. When democratic feeling and dislike of 
pseudo-chivalrous rioting led in 1293 under Giano della Bella 
to the Ordinances of Justice, the Cerchi were put with a 
number of other banking, trading houses on the disqualified 
list of magnates, for all their commercial occupations, while the 
Medici remained safely popolani grass, eligible for the governing 
offices in state and gild, and subject to no ruinous law of 
exception. Yet their record is much like that of the magnates 
on the fatal list. We find a Medici in 1294, a kinsman of one of 
the Black Cancellieri, confined, as the phrase for that kind of 
banishment went, in Florence, and when the Florentine 
Guelfs divided into Blacks and Whites, a Medici subscribes to 
the expenses of the leading Blacks in exile. It was the Medici 
who in November 1301 began the attack on the Whites when 
Charles of Valois had entered Florence with ‘‘ the lance of 
Judas’’. They made a murderous assault on an ex-prior, the 
White Orlandi: they plundered the houses of the Ghibelline 
Strinati, even stripping the children of their clothes : they were 
in the street-fighting later which frightened the papal reconciler, 
Cardinal Nicholas of Prato, away from the city in 1394, They 
were so extreme that they abetted that prime disturber of the 
peace, Corso Donati, in his last attempt to gain control of 
Florence by the rising against his Black rivals and associates 
which led to his death. Yet they even then evaded the actual 
revolt and the penalties of the law, while their less discreet 
friends, the Bordoni, were openly involved and, as a punish- 
ment, were raised to the status of magnates. Within two years 
a Medici was again among the priors, i.e., the chiefs of the 
republic, and, what is still more remarkable in these years of 
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faction, the family escaped a mention by Dante in the Diving 
Comedy. 

All this amounts merely to saying that the Medici were well- 
to-do bourgeois of Florence in that furious turmoil of the age 
of Dante, greedy of wealth and power and revenge, but not so 
notable or reckless or unfortunate in their choice of a faction 
as to incur the ruin of many who were only a little more violent 
and more important. The golden mediocrity of the popolo 
grasso protected them. 

Through most of the fourteenth century the Medici bear 
much the same appearance. They extend their business and 
maintain their wealth. Almost alone among the prosperous 
banking houses, they did not go bankrupt in the great com- 
mercial crises of the century which ruined for a time so many 
Florentines ; and as these failures were due in essence to a 
reckless use and grant of credit, their escape seems to testify to 
their canniness and caution. They were leading citizens, who 
did not play a role of the first importance. Now that knight- 
hood was no longer dangerous they took it on occasion. When 
political feeling in the city was nearly united, they were 
active and prominent. Greater and lesser arts united in the 
revolt to overthrow the tyranny of the Duke of Athens in 1343, 
and sure enough the Medici were in one of the three con- 
spiracies against him: one of them, Francesco, was on the 
committee to reform the constitution. They stirred up the 
mob in the same year to sack the houses of the unpopular 
magnates and drive them again from open political power. 
We may conjecture that in this they thought like other folk. 

The greatest circumspection, however, could hardly avoid 
disaster amid the warring interests and classes of Florence in 
the latter half of the fourteenth century, and one branch of the 
Medici nearly ruined the whole house. The lesser gilds of 
smaller tradesmen were malcontent at being edged out of an 
effective share in the government by the greater gilds of 
merchants and bankers; the wage-earners, who served the 
art of wool, were seething under economic distress, and angered 
at their complete subjection to their masters. The only remedy 
of this proletariat was revolution, for they had no gild of their 
own and consequently no political rights. Amid the greater 
arts themselves, hostile oligarchic cliques strove for mastery. 
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Competition for political power and competition for wealth 
were an indivisible phenomenon in Florence. One was a means 
to the other, one could not be retained without the other. The 
easiest way to outstrip your business and family rival was to 
treat him as disloyal to the state, and almost every act in 
foreign and domestic policy aroused fierce dissension. 

As these differences grew, one clique or combination of 
cliques gained the upper hand in the city, and this was a group 
of popolani grasst, who were most closely allied with the Parte 
Guelfa, the chief citadel left to the magnates in the constitu- 
tion. That faction-corporation’s real purpose was obsolete, but 
it retained its vast wealth, and the legal power to disfranchise 
any citizen suspect of being a Ghibelline. For a Florentine to 
be “warned” by the captains of the Parte Guelfa meant an 
interdiction to hold any office in the state, and perhaps exile 
as well, a kind of political annihilation and possible financial 
wreck. Year by year more Florentines outside the governing 
ring were brought under the ban, and their grievances were 
added to those of the lesser arts and the workmen. When 
discontent, owing to war, taxation, decline of trade, and conse- 
quent unemployment, was at explosion point in 1378, we find 
a Medici, Salvestro, suspected of popular sympathies. He was 
opposed to measures of iron repression. He happened to be 
Gonfalonier of Justice, the head of the executive, at the critical 
moment, when the revolution of the work-people, the Ciompi, 
broke out. In the turmoil, however, in the momentary victory 
and in the suppression of the Ciompi, and in the three years of 
democracy, when the lesser arts really shared in the govern- 
ment, Salvestro de’ Medici played a dubious and minor part. 
He obviously hedged, and gave no clear support to financial or 
other reform. Hence he has been accused of merely grinding 
his own axe as a selfish, half-hearted demagogue. Perhaps it 
would be fairer to consider him as a shrewd popolano grasso 
with much to lose, who saw the danger to his class that lay in 
mere intransigence, and disliked the narrow clique of oligarchs 
on his own account. At any rate, he preluded the later career 
of Cosimo by being more in touch with the smaller folk than 
were his merchant compeers. But, whatever his motives, his 
manoeuvres did not profit him. It was the bolder, thorough- 
going oligarchic clique led by the Albizzi who won, while the 
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lesser arts returned to their former subordination and the work- 
people returned to submission and employment. In the 
process the rivals of the Albizzi were “ liquidated”, and 
among them Salvestro de’ Medici, who was banished. The 
whole house of Medici was impoverished and had to climb to 
wealth again. 

No doubt it was the extreme peril of Florence threatened by 
Gian Galeazzo of Milan, coupled with the absolute need of 
leaving the government of the commercial, manufacturing city 
in the hands of the great banking, manufacturing, merchant 
houses which kept the Albizzi clique in power for over thirty 
years. They knew how to maintain Florence’s trade and give 
employment to her population. They conquered Pisa and an 
outlet to the sea, they fended off the dukes of Milan. But their 
leaders died off, and were succeeded by less capable men. The 
very benefits of their narrow, jealous rule prepared their fall, 
for it gave opportunities for quiet business men, outside the 
inner ring, to become wealthy and therefore dangerous. 

Among these sober traders was a distant cousin of Salvestro, 
Giovanni di Bicci de’ Medici, who had risen from quite moderate 
circumstances to great wealth. He was already a man of mark 
by 1406, but perhaps his most successful stroke of business was 
his close association with the papacy, which began when he 
helped to finance the scandalous John XXIII and sent his 
elder son Cosimo with the pope to Constance and the General 
Council. It was the same with Pope Martin V, and by Giovanni's 
death in 1428 he was reputed to be the richest man in Italy. 
What were the oligarchs of the ruling clique to do? A throng 
of newly prosperous men was arising round them, some rivalling 
them in wealth, and even more closely connected than they were 
with the living trade of the city. These new men, as the lot 
went round, were filling the public offices in turn, gaining 
adherents, courted for favours. They would not always submit 
to register the decisions of the Albizzi group, especially when 
that group was splitting through internal rivalries and inevit- 
able divisions of opinion in the face of new events. The wealth 
and influence of these semi-outsiders had not been nipped in 
the bud. It was dangerous to quell them now by the traditional 
Florentine means of extraordinary and arbitrary legislation— 
the sham mass-parlamento and the subsequent committee or 
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balia with absolute power. They had too strong a following. 
The personal character of Giovanni di Bicci was a powerful 
factor in bringing the oligarchs to this pass. The kindly, 
pious, unlettered man was unambitious in politics and a 
moderate and shrewd counsellor of those who were ambitious. 
His business acumen, which must have been pronounced, 
may have made him abstain from wire-drawn plotting and 
intrigue. ‘‘ If you spin the thread too fine, the reel (needleful) 
will snap ”’, he said on one occasion. ‘‘ Don’t go to the palace 
of the priors unless you are summoned ”’, he told his sons. 
And again, ‘‘ Be creditors rather than debtors’’. Indeed the 
Medici were becoming surrounded by lesser men to whom they 
had done good turns. But all this gave no specious handle 
against them while Giovanni lived, the plain, worthy burgher, 
in whom the average Florentine saw the virtues he most 
admired. 

Soon after his death, an unsuccessful war with Lucca and 
unpopular taxation were shaking the foundations of the power 
of the Albizzi faction. Unsuccess was stirring all the mal- 
contents, and they were many in all the gilds, greater and 
lesser. In the working of the constitution it would not be long 
before the Albizzi lost their hold on the priors and the policy 
of the republic, and would sink to equality or worse with 
others. They might even be victimized, as was so easy in 
Florence, by unjust taxation. If they fell, there could be little 
doubt that Cosimo de’ Medici, with his wealth, his following, 
and his general popularity, would head the new group of rulers : 
without him, the binding link of a successful faction would be 
lacking. It was for this reason that the chief of the Albizzi, 
the rash and domineering Rinaldo, resolved in 1433 on extreme 
measures, the death or exile of Cosimo, a parlamento, a balia, 
and the persecution of men dangerous to his supremacy. It 
was all done and was all profoundly unpopular, for the liberal, 
wealthy, unobtrusive Cosimo was a favourite among greater 
and lesser arts, work-people and peasants alike. He narrowly 
escaped execution on trumped-up charges and was sent into 
exile to Venice, where it was hoped that he could not direct 
his business, and that his wealth would ooze away. But his 
commerce was too wide-spread and firmly rooted to suffer— 
it was probably the desire to show this, as well as his gratitude 
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to Venice for her help and hospitality, that moved him to 
build a library there. Meanwhile the attack on him had split 
the ruling clique itself. There were within it moderates who 
disliked and dreaded the policy of open persecution, and even 
friends of Cosimo, like Luca degli Albizzi, Rinaldo’s brother. 
No political successes were won by Rinaldo, who did not 
venture to cook the elections of the priors, and before the 
year was out a priorate friendly to the exile was assuming 
office. Rinaldo’s last desperate attempts at a new, more 
thorough-going coup d'état failed. There was a change of 
roles. He went into exile, and Cosimo came back in triumph 
on 5 October, 1434. The Medicean supremacy had begun. 

I have delayed over the rise of the Medici to be rulers of 
Florence because it shows the roots of their power and the 
essentially constitutional and Florentine character of their 
rule. They were not innovators in their way of gaining power, 
but in their way of keeping it. There was no Lex Regia con- 
ferring on Cosimo or his son and grandson the absolute mastery 
of the state. They were a product and continuation of the 
usual working of the constitution, by which groups of wealthy, 
representative citizens had guided the commercial and 
industrial republic. To destroy republican government entirely 
was impossible ; there were too many prosperous merchants 
and thrifty tradesmen for that, quick-witted and ambitious 
to a degree, and all well aware that a share in public affairs 
was necessary for their own advancement and freedom in 
their private lives. Yet they knew they needed leaders and 
rulers, while their jealous, envious constitution forced those 
leaders to be as unofficial as possible. Exceptional men could 
only take their turn in office amid a swarm of mediocrities. 
Now Cosimo and his two successors fulfilled this condition 
admirably. He was the boss of an acknowledged caucus which 
ran the state by means of a flock of second-rate magistrates. 
Management and deftness, every art of persuasion and interest 
were necessary at every turn. Mere plain-going corruption 
would be insufficient and unstable: the average Florentine 
required to be convinced as well as cajoled, and he came to be 
convinced, if sometimes slowly, that Cosimo in matters of 
weight was likely to be right, and was essentially in unison 
with popular feeling if not always with his own chief sup- 
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porters. “ Nothing is denied to Cosimo ”’, wrote Pope Pius II. 
“When you want anything particularly’ Sforza’s envoy 
advised his master ‘‘ write in private to Cosimo of your 
desire, and you will be certain to obtain it”. This of course 
was more obvious in foreign policy, on which the life and 
prosperity of Florence depended, and here Cosimo came out 
into the open to an unusual degree. To be the safeguard of 
your country was an advantage even in envious Florence. 
But in internal matters not always did the caucus see eye to 
eye with the boss, and not always did the boss intervene. It 
was democratic to let other men promote the common schemes, 
and when those measures had something shady and un- 
conscionable in them, it was expedient that eager, self- 
important partisans should assume the inevitable reproach. 
Cosimo was careful to take no personal part in the proscription 
and ruin of actual and possible rivals and possible opponents. 
He was only a little more prominent in raising new men from 
the lesser arts or even lower strata to power. His successors 
were obliged to be more disciplinarian over their agents and 
bear the full responsibility, but Cosimo could bank on his 
intimate knowledge of the mass of his countrymen and the 
trust and popularity he had acquired among them. When his 
ally, Luca Pitti, conscious of criticisms, and scheming to set up 
as an independent force, removed the method of appointing 
the priors by the accoppiatori chosen from the faction and 
restored the election by lot, the power of the caucus was 
shaken but Cosimo’s personal influence was untouched. The 
revision of the catasto (the tax-assessment) was an intensely 
popular measure among men of moderate or no means, and 
Cosimo did not resist it. It hit all who had grown more wealthy 
during the last twenty years, whether of the faction or not, 
and Pitti and his friends had to bear their resentment and 
placate it by doubtful means. Advancing age may have 
induced Cosimo to give his ambitious lieutenants more rope— 
he knew that they were scheming to succeed him, but, as he 
said to Pitti, he planted “‘ his ladder on the ground. If I wish 
that the honour and reputation of my house exceeds yours, it 
seems to be just and honourable that I have more goodwill to 
my belongings than to yours’’. He bore, in short, with his 
competitors, while maintaining by his own personality and by 
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a thousand personal ties the hold not only of himself but of 
his house on the citizens high and low. When after his death 
Pitti and his allies attempted to oust Cosimo’s son, the invalid 
Piero, from the rule of the city, they found that the Medici 
after all controlled the rank and file of the faction and the 
favour of most Florentines. When later private rancours led 
to the Pazzi plot to assassinate Lorenzo and his brother, it 
turned out that, in spite of a not too successful foreign policy, 
they possessed the affection and loyalty of their fellow-citizens, 

The supremacy of the Medici in the republic was maintained 
by some obvious means which may rather lamely be termed 
material. Among constitutional devices the principal under 
Cosimo was the selection of the chief magistracy, the Gonfalonier 
and priors, by accoppiatori, chosen among the most trusty of 
the faction-caucus. The wide-sweeping powers of the priorate 
ensured the direction of the city’s policy. Towards the close of 
his life, after Pitti’s manoeuvres had stirred up a ferment in 
the city, there was erected a new council of 100 to appoint 
accoppiaiori and to be an essential factor in legislation and 
state business. This was really the Medicean caucus in perma- 
nence and with legal prerogatives, large enough in numbers to 
make it difficult for other competitors to gain over its majority. 
Lorenzo was more open and definite in his control. Early in 
his rule the 100 were deprived of electoral, but endowed with 
greater legislative power. After 1480 the new life council of 
seventy and its committees supervised administration and 
appointed to the priorate. It seems to have been a plan to 
concentrate men of experience in the government, but as the 
chief instrument of a despot it was too numerous. In 14%” 
an additional committee of seventeen was set up with powers 
of initiative, the true core of Mediceans, and specially selected 
accoppiaicri appointed once more to the priorate. In this 
way the whole complicated constitution moved creaking 
under the despot, who had now outgrown the caucus boss 
which Cosimo had been. It was not safe to counter Lorenz, 
as Pitti had countered Cosimo. 

Banishment and financial ruin had been the lot of Cosimo’s 
rivals and adversaries ; office, financial favours, and private 
wealth the reward of his adherents. To rise into the greater 
gilds from the lesser was not difficult if a man was a serviceable 
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Medicean. The proscriptions which followed Cosimo’s accession 
to power and the suppression of Pitti’s mutiny against Piero 
require no long exposition. But the use of taxation is more 
covert. The Florentine catasto, or assessment for income tax, 
while severe on the rich, had nothing partisan in its provisions, 
but it allowed great unfairness in the powers of assessment 
given to its officials. Little can be proved from documents. 
It remains true that it was universally believed that the 
catasto was used to clip the wings of the powerful and ambitious. 
One of the richest men in Florence, Manetti, was impoverished 
by the load of his tax-payments. When the Pazzi, in spite of 
wealth, found their burdens crushing, they were alleviated by 
an opportune friendship and marriage-alliance with Piero de’ 
Medici, an advantage which their folly later threw away. 
Friends of Lorenzo complained to him of a rise in their assess- 
ment—they assumed that Lorenzo could lower it. Cosimo 
himself had been highly taxed, but it never seemed to make 
any serious drain on the welling fountain of his commercial 
wealth. Others were not so inexhaustible. 

Cosimo had, however, other, more attractive holds on his 
fellow-citizens. His generosity in loans was remarkable and 
due not only to calculation but to a natural pleasure in his 
benefactions. All the same it created a large throng of clients, 
rich and poor, and when Piero, in less happy days for banking 
and commerce, called in his father’s loans, he caused distress 
and bankruptcy which gave a severe shock to his popularity. 
Besides loans there were other similar means—to arrange 
marriages, to give posts, to influence legal proceedings—all 
these were steadily employed to hold the wider circle of 
Mediceans together. They implied an intimate knowledge, an 
unfailing memory, and ceaseless pains. Cosimo, too, was the 
most munificent of builders; in this inclination seconded 
policy. His greatest mistake, he said, was not to begin to 
spend ten years before he did, for he, no more than others, 
wore a cap of laurel (to beat back the lightning), and fifty years 
hence nothing would be left of him and his save his few buildings. 
That shows the typical quattrocento love of fame, but the 
churches, monasteries, libraries, the palace and the villas that 
he built, besides their direct uses, gave employment to masons, 
craftsmen and artists— infinite poor men, who were paid 
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every Saturday”, as Vespasiano feelingly states. Medicj 
money circulated through Florence. 

His wealth also, the banking and commercial business of 
his own and its subsidiary companies, which spread from 
London to Sicily and Constantinople, was of an immense 
value to the trading republic, when commerce and foreign 
policy went hand in hand. Cosimo knew better than any 
Italian contemporary what was going on in Europe. His loans 
were an international asset which influenced far-off events. 
His denial of assistance was equivalent to a defeat for the 
would-be borrower, so Alfonso of Naples and Venice found. 
His reward for these loans was the extension of the private 
trade of his own and other firms, that is the enrichment and 
safety of all Florence. Times indeed were changing at his 
death, and it was difficult for his shrewd and careful merchant 
son Piero to keep up to the same level of success. When 
Lorenzo, who had not the same head for finance, left too 
much to speculative agents, found France and England more 
protectionist, and lost for years the papal banking, the branches 
in England and the Netherlands had to be closed down, and it 
was only by taking money from the public funds that he met 
his liabilities. The public credit itself was shaken by his 
financial expedients in his attempt to be lavish and no inventor 
of fresh taxes at the same time. Here was a change from 
Cosimo who had assisted the state’s foreign policy from his 
private purse. None the less, the diplomatic connections and 
the hereditary diplomatic skill of the Medici remained. Lorenzo 
was still the trusted and tireless pilot who knew every rock 
and shoal and every shifting wind of the perilous, treacherous 
seas of fifteenth-century Italy. 

When all is said, however, the main source of the Medicis 
power was their family and individual personality, perhaps 
the most richly endowed of any dynasty’s. They combined 
in a unique degree the characteristics and capacities which 
marked the Florentines of their day, the multiple gifts which 
were divided among their fellow citizens. They personified 
Florence. Giovanni di Bicci and Piero di Cosimo, the least 
distinct to us of the family, represent the average of the popolo 
grasso better than those bolder spirits who rose like them to 
exceptional wealth. They never lost the caution and restraint, 
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the simple way of life, the sober if conventional piety of the 
Florentine trader who had no unusual wealth and wishes. 
Cosimo and his grandson Lorenzo may seem too highly 
endowed by nature to be types. In their own century there 
appears a tendency to contrast them and to ask which was the 
greater man. The difference between them lies partly in their 
times and partly in themselves. Cosimo was the more critical 
and Lorenzo the more creative spirit. Cosimo, who was founding 
the dynasty, had to manage and placate his associates, and to 
disguise, rather than conceal, his domination. It was Lorenzo’s 
business and his pleasure to outshine men who were no longer 
and dared no longer be competitors. 

The Italy of the Renaissance was famed for producing 
“ universal’? men, who excelled in many or most kinds of 
mental activity and could turn from architecture to sculpture, 
from sculpture to painting, from painting to engineering, 
from these to poetry and classic literature. These universal 
men were mainly Florentines, Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, 
Guicciardini, statesman and historian, Machiavelli, bureaucrat, 
historian, political scientist, political dreamer and _ satiric 
dramatist. It is among them that we may count the two 
Medici. What a variety there is in the occupations and 
capacities of Cosimo! In his villas and among his peasants, 
he is, without any pretence, the keen, successful farmer. Two 
morning hours in a February were spent daily in pruning his 
vines with his own hands. He knew every grafting, often his 
handiwork, in his orchards, besides the persons of his tenants 
and labourers. The same ‘‘ everlasting memory ” accompanied 
him in his commerce and banking. Every purchase, every 
sale and every loan was mentally registered by the watchful 
head of the firm. After a lapse of forty years he remembered 
a curious autograph in a book he had bought, and the place 
where he had put it. ‘‘ So rolled his fortunes in by land and 
sea”. The typical business instincts of a Florentine merchant, 
the cool, cautious judgment, resting on exact knowledge, the 
bold and prompt decisions and the knowledge of his fellow 
men in detail, made Cosimo both a merchant prince and the 
tuler of Florence. ‘‘ He knew men on looking them in the 
face”, says Vespasiano, who artlessly gives instances which 
show his mistakes. And his acquaintance was large. Easy 
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and pleasant of access, in spite of his sparing, oracular replies, 
he was the confidant and adviser of men in doubt and difficulty. 
He would promise little, but, if favourably impressed, would 
do much. Though he never listened to detraction, men’s 
faults reached him somehow, and he showed an uncanny 
acquaintance with their means and expenses, a priceless gift 
for a banker who lent and gave so largely. Men quoted his 
dark sayings for the dry and melancholy wit which never 
deserted him. In his last months his wife complained of his 
silence, and was answered ad feminam: ‘“‘ When you are 
going to the villa, you are worried for a fortnight how to 
arrange for the move ; now I must quit this life for the other, 
have I not something to think over ? ”’ 

But Cosimo gave only a part of his time to affairs. He was 
an understanding Maecenas. His libraries and collections were 
famous, and he was well-read in Latin himself. His continual 
generosity and his personal friendship with the pioneers of 
humanism were a potent, if not decisive, factor in the classical 
renaissance. He could talk with them all on their own themes, 
theology which he enjoyed, humane letters, philosophy, 
astrology, music. He even trained from youth Marsilio Ficino 
to be the champion of Platonic studies in Florence. Still more 
striking was his friendship with the artists, to whom he gave 
their chief needs—appreciation and commissions. Donatello, 
Brunelleschi, Michelozzo, Lippo Lippi belonged to his circle ; 
Fra Angelico lived and painted in his favourite foundation of 
San Marco. He was patient with the artistic temperament as 
well as generous. ‘One must treat these people of extra- 
ordinary genius as if they were celestial spirits, and not like 
beasts of burden ”’, he said of the trying Lippo Lippi. Another 
saying in art criticism goes to the root of the matter: “ Every 
painter paints himself”. A critical enjoyment of works of 
art was part of the heritage of Florentines, who would crowd 
to see a famous drawing. And while Cosimo was thus the centre 
of Florentine life and culture, he maintained the traditionally 
simple family life of the well-to-do Florentine. ‘ Envy” he 
said “‘ was a plant which must not be watered ’’, and his new 
palace was no more splendid than those which others of his 
rank were building. This was not only caution; it was the 
nature of the man and of his countrymen, 
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In estimating the changes which this ancestral pattern of 
the mind underwent in Lorenzo, we must not, of course, lose 
sight of the part which was due to external circumstances. 
Lorenzo was not the first of a dynasty establishing one-man 
rule among emulous rivals and allies. He was the rich heir to 
whom the unique prestige of his house, its all but open 
supremacy, was an asset. He lived in a time when foreign 
developments made impossible the increase of Medicean 
wealth as the centre of the European money market, and even 
its retention at its former level: the springs were drying up 
which had fed the purse of Cosimo, or were being diverted 
inevitably elsewhere. So, too, he was not at his accession the 
sober man of forty, long trained in the counting-house and in 
European travel, bred among a thrifty generation, that 
Cosimo had been, but an eager youth of twenty, born in his 
civic purple and counting too much on fortune and his conscious 
genius. His father Piero had already been moved to put his 
foot down when his son took too much on himself at Milan : 
he would not have “ the goslings lead the goose to drink ”’, he 
said, with the dry, unvarnished pungency of Florentine parents. 
These things may be reckoned accidents of fate. But still 
there remains a marked divergence between the two Medici, 
which is expressed in their physique. Cosimo was of middle 
height, Lorenzo noticeably tall. Cosimo was a sallow, olive- 
skinned Tuscan, Lorenzo so swarthy as to be called black. 
Cosimo may not have been handsome, but his features were 
imposing and highly bred. Lorenzo was ugly, not to say 
plebeian—he reminds one of a drawing by Phiz. Some primitive 
peasant strain had reappeared in the Medici. If we look at the 
mind, it is rather in traits of character than in range or excellence 
of intellect that we note the difference—a contrast within, so 
to say, a resemblance. 

There was an impetuous blood, an indwelling fire in Lorenzo, 
who died at forty-three, which had not stirred in the veins of 
his long-lived grandfather. We hear of one illegitimate son of 
Cosimo, born of a Circassian slave he had bought. Lorenzo 
was known for his impassioned love affairs. Cosimo was patron, 
friend and critic of artists, a hearer of humanists. Lorenzo 
was more, a poet of fresh gaiety and melody, a moving orator, 
a master of prose, almost a founder of vernacular literature. 
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He was an educative influence on Michelangelo. So exactly 
does Botticelli express the cultural environment of Laurentian 
Florence that it has been conjectured that he was responding 
to Lorenzo’s own mentality. Cosimo was strongly moved by 
the staid, ceremonial, dutiful religion of bourgeois Florence. 
He was a banker who keenly felt his debt to Domeneddio, 
which could never be repaid. Works of piety, due in any case, 
were also some offset for the formidable account he was running 
up by his political misdeeds. Lorenzo felt, too, religious 
compunctions and aspirations, but they were more vividly 
emotional: they led him to write hymns of mystic pious 
longing, “ with full heart still unsatisfied ’’. Where Cosimo had 
pruned and grafted for health and profit, Lorenzo rode with 
hawk and hound to work off his exuberant vitality. The 
observant eye which maintained Cosimo in wealth and power 
was used by his grandson to watch men and nature as parts of 
the moving picture of life. To join in its colour, gladness and 
ribaldry, as well as in its business and its dreams, was the 
intimate nature of the man who expressed the virtues and the 
sins of his city, who loved pageant, festival and carnival 
licence as much as any gamin. The satirist wrote Platonic 
sonnets and country idylls, the hymn maker the gayest of 
dance songs and carnival ballads of deep corruption. 

Yet Lorenzo was not a man of pleasure with fits of repen- 
tance. Commerce he had no skill in, but in government and 
diplomacy he displayed the tireless industry of his ancestors. 
A mass of his autographed diplomatic correspondence is still 
extant. He has been writing all day and is tired out, he says 
on one occasion. The Florentine constitution meant incessant 
duplication. The despot had to prescribe the public instructions 
as well as write his private orders to his envoys. He must 
attend to and manage a thousand and one concerns, personal 
and administrative. Nor could he delegate the work, for the 
Medici rule in Florence depended on their personality and their 
active intervention. The political balance of Italy was s0 
unstable that any trifling incident, even some caprice of 
subordinate personages, might lead to fatal wars. It was 
Lorenzo’s mission in his later years to keep ceaseless watch on 
the irresponsible cravings and actions of a crew of dangerous 
men—the purblind cleverness of Lodovico the Moor, the 
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powerful incapacity of Innocent VIII, the truculent greed of 
the Neapolitan kings, the deadly, self-deceived ambition of 
Venice, the incredibly reckless passions of minor tyrants and 
condottieri. Meantime he was pleasing, coaxing, commanding 
his Florentines, sporting in the fields and discussing with his 
familiar friends of genius in art and letters, romping with his 
children, writing his verses and fighting with disease, for the 
pace was too hot to last. “ When you consider the light life 
and the serious life he led’’ ponders Machiavelli ‘‘ there 
seemed to be in him two different persons joined in an 
impossible combination ’’. It was thus that the Magnificent 
Lorenzo—his formal title—became Lorenzo the Magnificent. 

There was the dark side to this wisdom and splendour. 
Men of mark, if they grudged being subjects, were excluded 
from a real share in the government. Lorenzo swamped them 
in the vital functions of state by obedient satellites. The 
Florentines no longer governed themselves, but more and 
more toed the Medicean line. Favouritism abounded in law, 
taxes and promotion. The public revels fostered by Lorenzo 
pandered to vice and feebleness. Lorenzo saved himself from 
bankruptcy by misappropriating public funds. Cosimo had 
driven hundreds of prosperous citizens to exile and ruin, and 
wore down others, it would seem, by stealthy oppression. 
“But” says Guicciardini “it was better than the use of the 
dagger as is the common wont of others in similar circum- 
stances ’’, ‘‘ The Medici were not cruel or bloody or rapacious, 
or violators of women or of others’ honour. . . . They did 
many good things and few ill, save under necessity”. Again, 
of Lorenzo, ‘‘ The city could not have had a better or more 
pleasing tyrant’”’. Florence indeed lost her liberty through 
not being able to use it, through an ingrained habit of discord, 
and it may be urged that the Medici came in the nick of time 
to preserve the unarmed, tempting prey from foreign conquest. 
They preserved after all an atmosphere of liberty that was not 
devoid of reality. The city was still ‘‘ most free in speech, full 
of most subtle and restless intellects '’. Florence was in mild 
tutelage, but not enslaved. In so doing the Medici conferred a 
benefit on their own times and on posterity. 

From the eugenic point of view, it was a misfortune that 
Lorenzo diluted his Tuscan blood by his marriage with an 
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Orsini from Rome. His immediate progeny, in spite of their 
gifts, were degenerate Florentines. Piero II was a rowdy 
Roman noble, Giuliano amiable indeed, but without the tough 
mental fibre of his ancestors. Pope Leo X had the shrewdness 
and cool decision of the house, but lacked all intellectual and 
moral depth. An unselective Maecenas, he imitated showily 
and superficially the family patronage of art and learning. 
He neither appreciated nor inspired greatness. Their cousin 
Clement VII, a purer Florentine, inherited the ancestral 
industry and keen intelligence ; he had the seriousness denied 
to Leo, but courage and resolution and magnanimity were 
unknown to him. A mean and able man, he brought on disaster 
and met it meanly. Cosimo, the first grand-duke, showed craft 
and courage, and did his best to be cultured, but he seems a 
narrow character with all the constraint of a narrow, formal, 
subservient age. His descendants lose steadily in ability. 
While still Tuscan, their features grow generation by genera- 
tion more coarse and gross and unlit by the mind, till at 
length they change character as the old strain dies out, and 
the last two or three grand-dukes are fat inferior types of 
German princelings. But the chances of heredity are in- 
calculable. What inheritance of genes caused Charles II of 
England to reproduce suddenly the swarthy, ugly features of 
Lorenzo, and with them the wit and accessible address, the cool 
astuteness, and some of the intellectual range of his far-off 
ancestors ? Nor should we forget Charles II’s own later descen- 
dant, Charles James Fox, whose complexion was described as 
yellow laid on black, politician, orator, rake, gambler and 
lover of the classics— Lorenzo, too, had been eloquent. It is 
odd that in the most English century of English history, we 
should seem to stumble on the last, if disguised, of the Medici. 


C. W. PREVITE ORTON. 





THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR: A NEW INTERPRETA- 
TION 


The author of the most recent book on the “ Thirty Years’ 
War” sums up its causes and results as follows!. “ Th 
larger issue was that between the dynasties of Hapsburg and 
Bourbon. ... But... the geography and politics of 
Germany alone give the key to the problem. The signal for 
war was given... in May, 1618, by revolt in Bohemia. 
There was no compulsion towards a conflict. . . . The war 
solved no problem. Its effects, both immediate and indirect, 
were either negative or disastrous. Morally subversive, 
economically destructive, socially degrading, confused in its 
causes, devious in its course, futile in its result, it is the out- 
standing example in European history of meaningless conflict ”’: 

Apart from the first dozen words quoted here almost every 
word of this statement is debatable. However, Miss Wedgwood 
only voices what may be called the consensus gentium ; and 
it will take time and patience to uproot the prejudices and 
misconceptions of historians which have been strongly backed 
by playwrights, novelists and poets.2 To Miss Wedgwood’s 
version the following may be opposed. The various European 
wars fought between 1609 and 1660 decided the issue between 
the dynasties of Hapsburg and Bourbon. France’s need to 
break her encirclement gives the key to the problem. Open 
warfare ensued over the Hapsburg effort to strengthen” 
their grip on France to the north and north-east (truce 
with the Netherlands and attempted seizure of Jiilich-Cleve, 
April, 1609). The only alternative to armed conflict was tame* 
submission to Hapsburg domination. The series of wars 
ending with the peace of the Pyrenees (1659) solved the out- 
Standing problem of Europe: the final overthrow of the 
Hapsburg hegemony established the principle of the balance of¢ 
power, which henceforth would militate against every attempt 

1C. V. Wedgwood, The Thirty Years War (1938), p. 31, 65, 526. 

*There can be no doubt that Schiller’s Geschichte des Dreissigjdhrigen 


Krieges, first published in 1792, and his dramatic trilogy Wallenstein (1799) 
have crystallized and popularized the main features of the traditional concept. 
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to set up a single-state rule over Europe. The immediate 

fiects of most of the wars were negligible ; cumulatively and 
indirectly, they were momentous. Morally, the age of rational- 
ism affirmed the equality of the Christian denominations and, 
implicitly, the freedom of worship and thought ; economically, 
the age of mercantilism rid Europe from the curse of the 
American gold which had wrecked the economics of the 
sixteenth century ; socially, the age of absolutism dissolved the 
feudal structure of society. It is the outstanding example in 
European history of an intrinsically successful settlement. 

‘The traditional concept of the Thirty Years’ War is based on 
two main groups of sources: deliberate official propaganda 
and unwittingly one-sided private records. The first reflect the 
opinions of the victorious powers—France, Sweden, the 
Netherlands, Brandenburg ; the second, those of the educated 
middle class which was hit hardest by the economic upheaval 
of the time. That these distortions should have gained credence 
may perhaps be ascribed to two failings of the nineteenth- 
century schools of German historians: they consciously or 
unconsciously made the political interests of the Prussian 
monarchy the criterion by which they judged the course of 
German history; and they preferred narrative sources and 
‘dispositive documents to administrative and business records. 

Now of the two German powers which gained most by the 
peace of Westphalia—Brandenburg and Bavaria—the latter 
lapsed into a state of indolence and complacency after the 
death of Maximilian I (1651), whereas in the former, Frederick 
William I, the Great Elector, pursued a vigorous policy of 
aggrandizement. He was a master of political propaganda, the 
first to put over the identification of Hohenzollern and German 
interests ; and he laid the foundations of the Prussian monarchy 
in the ideological sphere as well as in that of power politics. 
In Samuel von Pufendorf (1632-94) he secured as court 
historiographer a scholar and pamphleteer of European 
reputation who had already served the Dutch, Swedish and 
Palatine governments. Pufendorf’s interpretation of the 
Thirty Years’ War was taken up by Frederick the Great m 
his Mémoires pour servir a l'histoire de la maison de Brande- 
bourg, and has become part and parcel of the national-liberal 
historiography of the nineteenth century. 
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The original “ atrocity ” propaganda emanating from Berlin 
had a double aim: for home consumption it was meant to 
accentuate the magnitude of the political, economic and 
cultural successes, real or alleged, of the Great Elector by, 
painting the background as black as possible; while at the 
same time the darker aspects of his policy—the abandonment 
of the peasantry to the tender mercies of the Junkers, the 
oppressive taxation of the poorer classes in general and of the 
townspeople in particular, the tax exemption of the Junkers, 
‘ and the inordinate expenses for the standing army—could, to 
the more gullible, be justified as unavoidable consequences of 
the war. As an instrument of foreign policy, the Brandenburg 
version of the Thirty Years’ War—Brandenburg as the defender 
of the protestant religion and of the “‘ German liberties ” 
against Hapsburg interference and foreign aggression in 
general—was meant to serve the shifts and vagaries of the 
Great Elector’s policy : one aspect or another of this picture 
could always be turned against his pro tempore enemy—the 
emperor, Sweden, Poland, France, Denmark—and incidentally 
win for him the moral support of the German and Dutch 
Protestants or of the anti-Hapsburg German Catholic princes, 
or the latent German patriotism of the liberal professions. 

This picture of the Thirty Years’ War, born of the needs of 
the Brandenburg propaganda of 1650-90, more or less coincided 
with the historical preconceptions of nineteenth-century 
national liberalism. The current version of the Thirty Years’ 
War therefore largely reflects the Prusso-German attitude of 
Bismarck’s fight against the German middle states, Austria and 
France, the Kulturkampf against the Roman Church, and the * 
cultural and economic expansionism of the Hohenzollern 
Empire. 

While the official records reflect the light in which the 
victorious party wished the nexus and causality of events to 
be seen, the private sources—chronicles, annals, diaries, 
letters—chiefly show the results of the war as experienced 
by those who lost most. These documents have been used to 
fill in the lurid details of famine and starvation, epidemics 
and cannibalism, ruin of town and country, decline of civiliza- 
tion, extinction of large sections of the population and com- 
plete pauperization of the remainder. It is not the purpose of 
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the present paper to glorify the Thirty Years’ War ; and much 
misery, brutality, cruelty and suffering no doubt added to the 
terror and slaughter of purely military actions. But nothing is 
gained by putting the Thirty Years’ War in a class by itself: 

“its destructive aspects are common to every war—and were in 
any case smaller than those of “ total war”’ in the twentieth 
century—and an impartial assessment of the facts will lead to 
the conclusion that some of the features most commonly 
attributed to it are unconnected with the war itself, while 
others have been generalized and exaggerated. The generaliza- 
tion of isolated events, the exaggeration of facts and, above all, 
figures, the special pleading for a particular cause, lay the 
contemporary chroniclers and diarists less open to criticism 
than modern historians who have failed to recognise the 
distorted perspective from which these accounts have been 
written : for the compilers of town chronicles, parish registers, 
family albums and personal diaries, all belonged to the same 
class of educated, professional men—clerks, priests, officials, 
lawyers—who were hit by every vicissitude of the times, and 
always hit hardest. Whenever circumstances forced upon the 

ytreasury a cut in expenditure, it was the educational and 
cultural departments which were the first victims.* 

The very term “ Thirty Years’ War” is fraught with mis- 
understanding. Seventeenth-century authors speak of the 
military events of the first half of the century as “ wars”, 
“bella” in the plural and clearly distinguish between the 
“ bellum Bohemicum ’’, “ bellum Suecicum”’ and so forth. The 
figure “ thirty’ and the singular “‘ war’ seems to occur for 
the first time in Pufendorf’s De statu imperii Germanici (1667). 
One of the liveliest and still most readable pamphlets of 
seventeenth-century political science, its success was immediate 
and far-reaching: German, French, English and Dutch 
translations, popular adaptations and polemical treatises 
secured the rapid spread of its arguments throughout Europe. 
Here we have already all the well-known theses of later 

*historians: the Bohemian revolt of 1618 as the beginning, the 
peace of Westphalia as the end of the war; its character as a 


* To give an illustration : as a result of a general change in financial policy, 
the imperial city of Goslar, from 1625 to 1630, reduced its expenditure from 
221,744 guilders to 54,342 guilders; expenditure on defence dropped from 
590 to 460 guilders, on schools from 102 to 4 guilders. 
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religious conflict ; its extension over the whole of Germany ; 
the omission of its European setting ; the economic ruin and» 
exhaustion; and the insinuation that Austria is a foreign 
power like France and Turkey. 

From the political point of view the Thirty Years’ War_ 
offers two aspects: the general European, and the particular 
German one. Both issues can be traced to the foreign and 
home policies of the emperors Maximilian I and Charles V. 
In the European field, Maximilian started the antagonism 
between the houses of Hapsburg and Valois by claiming 
the inheritance of Charles the Bold of Burgundy, and made it 
permanent by marrying his only son to the daughter and 
heiress of the Spanish world-monarchy. He thereby welded _ 
a ring of Hapsburg possessions round France which every ~ 
French statesman was bound to try his utmost to break. 

In Germany, Maximilian deliberately wrecked the last 
prospect of equitable settlement of the constitutional dispute 
between centralism and federalism. As at the same time the 
imperial crown became hereditary in the house of Hapsburg, 
in all but legal prescription, he made this dynasty the perma- 
nent champion of that centralism which had become un- 
attainable and was therefore by force of circumstances re- 
actionary ; so that any combination of forces, which for 
different reasons might be opposed to the Hapsburgs or the 
empire or centralisation, might appear as fighting for progress. 

Charles V, Maximilian’s grandson, intensified this develop- 
ment. He completed the total encirclement of France by 
acquiring the duchy of Milan, subduing the papacy, and 
drawing Portugal, England, Denmark and Poland into the 
Hapsburg orbit. The very greatness of his successes made a 
reaction inevitable. The exploits of Elizabethan England, the 
secession of the Spanish Netherlands, the alliance between 
France and the German Protestants (1552), the pacification of 
France by the edict of Nantes (1598)--are all signs of the, 
growing restiveness against Hapsburg universalism. In fact,’ 
during the fifty years following the death of Charles V (1558) 
all European powers were jockeying for position. 

France was obviously the rallying point of every opponent | 
of Hapsburg domination throughout the whole of western ‘ 
Europe and the New World. The aggressive and expansionist 
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policies of Louis XIV and Napoleon I have obliterated the fact 

that up to the death of Mazarin (1661) it was France which 
was the protagonist of the European balance of power against 
the domination of the continent by a single power. 

The political struggle was accompanied by an ideological 
struggle. The antagonism between the old and the new faith 
made itself felt in the early stages of the conflict, and religious 
catchwords and propaganda were meant as sincerely or in- 
sincerely as were in more recent times the slogans of democracy 
and totalitarianism. The Hapsburgs, it is true, represented 

, all the life-forces and the spirit of the reformed church of 
Rome ; and the defeat of the Hapsburgs undoubtedly benefited 
the Protestant powers of Sweden, the Netherlands, England 
and Brandenburg. But the victory was chiefly a victory of 
Catholic France, which during the war was successively led 
by two cardinals of the Roman church ; and the papacy itself 
had from 1523 to 1644 consistently opposed the Hapsburgs 
and even lent its support to the Protestant hero, Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden. 

France could become the ideological leader of Europe as 
well as its political protagonist as she herself had solved the 
fight between Protestantism and Catholicism in a tertiwm quid 
which transcended both these sixteenth-century points of 
argument. Because the French leaders—the Protestants 
Henry IV and Sully and the Catholics Richelieu and Mazarin 
alike—recognized that the absolute claims inherent in every 
religious system were irreconcilable, they replaced religious 
standards by the criterion of the raison d'état. This enabled 
,France to destroy Protestantism within her own frontiers and 
to save Protestantism in Germany, Sweden and the Low 
Countries, to secure religious unity at home, and to perpetuate 
the split of western Christendom abroad. Catholic apologists 
tried in vain to counter this onslaught of secularism by 
elaborating a ragione della chiesa; it has never been a serious 
challenge to the raison d'état. 

Seen against this European background, German affairs are 
of minor importance. Germany, as such, i.e. the “ German 
section of the Holy Roman Empire’, was not at all involved 
in any of the European wars of the period. The individual 
German states entered and left one war or another as partisans 
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of the European antagonists ; only the emperor was engaged in 
every conflict, not, however, as German king, but as the head 
of the Austrian branch of the house of Hapsburg. The German 
wars started in 1609 with the war of the Jiilich-Cleve succession 
and ended in 1648 with the treaties of Miinster and Osnabriick. 
They decided the political future of the empire, in that the last 
attempt to set up a centralistic government was defeated in 
favour of a loose confederation of virtually independent states. 
The concerted action by which the electors forced the emperor 
to dismiss his generalissimo Wallenstein in 1630 was their last 
achievement as a corporate body. They, too, who for centuries 
had represented the federal principle of the German con- 
stitution, henceforth showed an ever diminishing concern 
with the affairs of the empire and were content to look after 
their own interests. However, the constitution agreed upon 
in 1648 proved its soundness in that it lasted for more than 
200 years, until 1866, with the short interval of the Napoleonic 
settlement. The wars also decided the dynastic rivalries 
within the leading German houses—curiously, every time in 
favour of the younger branch: the Palatine Wittelsbachs, 
the Thuringian Wettiners and the Wolfenbiittel Guelphs 
had to give way to their cousins of Bavaria, Saxony and 
Hanover, who henceforth formed the leading group of German 
powers. The most far-reaching result, however, was the rise 
of the electorate of Brandenburg, before 1609 the least important 
of the bigger principalities; it came to equal Bavaria and 
Saxony and was to outstrip them in the following century. 
The conception of the Thirty Years’ War as a “ war of | 

religion” has been abandoned to a large extent since it has/ 
been recognized that religious divisions coincided largely with 
political, constitutional and economic ones. It will always 
remain a matter of dispute which of these motives was decisive 
at a given moment. It does, however, seem that rational 
considerations of political and economic gains determined th 
policies of the cabinets to the same extent to which religious 
emotions held a strong sway over the masses, sufficient to 
whip up their passions in battle and to make them endure 
with fortitude their plight in adversity. The Swedes, under 
Gustavus, fought for the pure gospel, caring little for the 
“dominium maris Baltici’’ and knowing nothing of the 
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French subsidies on which they subsisted ; while Tilly’s men 
were fired by an equal zeal for the Holy Virgin, with no stake 
in the power politics of the Wittelsbachs and ignorant of the 
pope’s support of the heretic Swede. 

Political and dynastic, religious and personal motives are 
jnextricably mixed in the actions of the champions of the 
#Protestant and Catholic causes. Both Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden and Maximilian of Bavaria were fervent devotees of 
their creeds. At the same time, the Lutheran establishment was 
also Gustavus’s strongest bulwark against the claims to the 
Swedish throne, made by his Catholic cousin, Sigismund of 
Poland ; and as the Palatine Wittelsbachs had assumed the 
leadership of the Protestant estates of the empire, the head of 
the Bavarian branch found safety and prospect of gain in 
rallying the Catholic princes under his standard. The struggle 
for the “‘ dominium maris Baltici ’’’ set Gustavus in opposition to 
Protestant Denmark, Catholic Poland and Orthodox Russia. 
The occupation of the Hartz mines by the imperial forces (1624) 
endangered the Swedish copper market ; Wallenstein’s appoint- 
ment as “‘ General of the Atlantic and Baltic Seas’’ (1628) 
threatened Sweden’s maritime position: her vital interests 
demanded armed intervention against the Catholic Hapsburgs 
and alliance with Catholic France, and the edict of restitution 
(1629) only added religious zeal to the dictates of power 
politics. Likewise, political considerations brought Maximilian 
into conflict with the Lutheran imperial cities of Swabia and 
Franconia, Catholic Austria and Spain, and the Calvinistic 
Netherlands and Palatinate; but after he had overawed the 
cities and, in alliance with Austria and Spain, crushed the 
elector Palatine, his interests as a prince of the empire and 
member of the college of electors made him turn against the 
Hapsburgs as his chief opponents. The reduction of the 
dominant position of the emperor and the removal of the 
Spaniards from the empire were from 1627 onward his over- 
riding aims which, in co-operation with the pope, Catholic 
France and Lutheran Saxony, were brought to a successful 
consummation. 

» The ruinous effect of the war years on German economic and 
cultural life has been very much exaggerated. War is by its 
very nature destructive, and the wars of the seventeenth 
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century are no exceptions. But all the campaigns of the period 
1609-1648 were of short duration and the armies themselves 
of a very small size.* It was only the districts of primary 
strategic importance which had to bear the brunt of successive 
invasions in the seventeenth century, as they have been the 
focal points of every fight in central Europe, from Caesar’s tos 
Eisenhower's campaigns : the Rhine crossings of Breisach and 
Wesel, the Leipzig plain, the passes across the Black Forest 
and the roads to Regensburg and the Danube Valley. Other 
tracts of Germany were hardly affected at all, some only for a, 
few weeks ; the majority of towns never saw an enemy inside 
their walls. 

From the middle of the thirteenth century the towns were 
the undisputed masters of German economics. Even agricul- 
ture, if not brought under direct control of city financiers, was 
at least completely dependent upon the town markets for home ° 
consumption as well as exportation (with the notable exception 
of the Teutonic Order in Prussia, whose totalitarian economy 
comprised production as well as commerce and excluded the 
citizen middlemen). This whole system of German economics 
was breaking down in a series of disastrous events from the 
middle of the sixteenth century : the south German cities were 
ruined by the repeated bankruptcies of the Spanish crown 
(1857, 1575, 1596, 1607), in which they lost every financial 
gain accumulated in the preceding century. The Hanse towns 
of North Germany were equally hit by the sack of Antwerp 
(1885) and the closing of the London Steelyard (1598) which 
deprived them of the two western pillars of their trading 
system ; and even more by the separation of the Netherlands 
from Spain. The new republic vigorously asserted its inde- 
pendence in the economic sphere, intruding into the Baltic 
trade, hitherto the jealously-guarded monopoly of the Hanse. 


About 1620 the German towns still presented an outward 


_ ‘The Catholic League had an effective strength of about 15,000 men ; 
Gustavus Adolphus landed in Germany with 15,000 men ; the imperial army 
under Wallenstein may have exceeded 20,000 men; Bernhard of Weimar 
received French subsidies for 18,000 men—Richelieu had originally only 
bargained for 14,000 ; Condé’s army in 1645, the strongest French contingent 
to be employed in Germany, numbered 12,000 men. The numbers of “ regi- 
ments”, “squadrons”, ‘‘ standards "’ etc. are meaningless in themselves : 
for instance, in the battle of Breitenfeld, the 15,000 troops of the League were 
organized in 10 regiments, the 15,000 imperialists in 28 regiments. 
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picture of opulence and solidity—very much emphasized to 
the casual observer by the splendour of their architectural 
achievements, as shown in Mathias Merian’s topographical 
engravings published from 1640. Yet the foundations of their 
prosperity had gone, and the big inflation of the years 1619-23 
tonly set the seal upon the utter ruin of German economics 
which had started some fifty years earlier. 

In reality, the crisis of the inflation was the fever which 
preceded the patient’s recovery. The contemporaries of the 
“clippers and counterfeiters of coins” (Kipper und Wipper) 
were altogether nonplussed by the upheaval of all standards 
of financial honesty and security, especially as the devaluation 
of currency was worst in the countries whose prolific output 
of silver had made them appear the very pillars of affluence 
and stability : the petty principality of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel 

‘had thirty-two mints operating in 1622, and the emperor 
Ferdinand IT lent his active support to a combine of racketeers 
who exploited Austria, Bohemia and Moravia for three or 
four years. When by 1624 the currency was stabilized again, 
a violent and thorough-going transfer of property had occurred ; 
pardly any of the old firms of international repute survived, 
and successful speculators, army contractors and black 
marketeers took their place, many of them Jews and newly 

4 converted Roman Catholics, of whom Wallenstein was 
to become the most conspicuous. All through the following 
decades, this change-over of family and business fortunes 
continued : the proscription of Wallenstein and his lieutenants 
in 1634 threw the biggest and best estates of Bohemia and 
Silesia upon the market ; the new principles of the “ mercan- 
tilist ’’ system of economics gave openings to fresh and quick 
brains, and the losses sustained by the one were counter- 
balanced by the gains of the other. On the whole, the national 
fncome, productive power and standard of living were higher 
about 1650 than they had been fifty years earlier.® 

*Sumptuary laws show this very clearly if one disregards the moralizing 
introductions and looks at the factual clauses. A comparison of the sumptuary 
laws issued by the town council of Brunswick in 1579 and 1650 indicates the 
greater affluence of all classes in the latter year. New clauses, not found im 
1579, render punishable the wearing of more than four golden rings in addition 
to the wedding ring, and of coral and amber by servant girls: despite the 


“ difficult times” and the “ rod of God’s wrath with which he has chastised 
our beloved fatherland ’’. 
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The part of the economic structure which was hit hardest by 
the immediate effects of the war was agriculture, especially for’ 
medium-sized and small farmers. To big land-owners, on the 
other hand, the war itself, the maintenance of troops over * 
wide distances and the new methods of logistics and com- 
missariat as introduced by Wallenstein and Gustavus Adolphus, 
offered fresh possibilities of enrichment. In fact, the seventeenth 
century is the period of the growth of the big Jatifundia of the 
Junkers at the smallholders’ expense. The eviction of peasants, 
and the sequestration of peasant land by the lord of the 
manor had started at the end of the sixteenth century, caused 
by the steady rise of corn prices which made large-scale farming 
and bulk selling more profitable. The depopulation of the 
countryside and the disappearance of whole villages were in 
full swing before the first shot of the “‘ Thirty Years’ War” 
was fired, and went on long after the conclusion of the peace’ 
of Westphalia. 

On the other hand, the improved organization of the com- 
missariat resulted in increasing the apparent burdens of 
occupied countries. Indiscriminate pillaging by a band of 
marauders may have done greater damage, but it appeared as a 
natural phenomenon, whereas the methodical requisitioning 
by quarter-masters was felt the more irksome as it was planned 
and therefore rigid, thorough and therefore inescapable,’ 
fixed in writing and therefore long remembered and resented. 

Ignorance of scientific demography and inability to visualize 
large figures account for the legend of the enormous loss of 
population, which is variously given as ranging from a third 
to half or more of the total. All these figures are purely 
imaginary. Such statistical surveys as were occasionally made 
were always designed to support some special pleading: to 
obtain a grant in aid, a reduction of payments, or an alleviation 
of services.* The main sources, however, are contemporary 
reports and, rarely, records of deaths, to the virtual exclusion 
of registers of births. In view of the huge birthrate this neglect 
amounts to thirty to fifty per cent’; in other words, exactly 

* For example, the district of Militsch in Silesia in 1619 furnished the 
government in Breslau with a list of 976 men available for military service ; 
whereas at the actual census, 1,527 men had been recorded in this category. 

"These percentages are based on eighteenth-century statistics (when the 


te was already beginning to decline) for Prussia and Saxony where the 
surplus of births over deaths was 30 per cent. and 50 per cent. respectively. 
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that third or half by which the population is said to have been 
reduced. It is, of course, indisputable that the irregular move- 
ments of troops, especially of ill-disciplined mercenaries, and 
the migration of refugees greatly contributed to the spreading 
of epidemics, such as the various kinds of typhoid (the greatest 
terror of the seventeenth century) or, to a lesser degree, of the 
plague and syphilis. On the other hand, the mortality of the 
urban population shows a surprising likeness in a place which 
was far remote from the European battlefields, and one which 
was right in their midst: it has been computed at seventy 
per mille for London in 1620-43, and at sixty-eight per mille 
for Frankfurt in 1600-50. 

What actually happened was an extensive inner migration 
chiefly from the agrarian countryside into the industrial town, 
and from the economically retrograde town to the prosperous 
one. As with the ownership of movable and immovable 
property, so with regard to the population it is more appropriate 
to speak of redistribution than of destruction.® 

The net result is that of an all-round, though very limited 
increase. This almost imperceptible rise, and over long periods, 
virtual stagnation, is characteristic of every community of a 
predominantly agricultural type. Keeping in mind the vague- 
ness of the term “‘ Germany,” it seems safe to assume a popula- 
tion of fifteen to seventeen million in 1600. A loss of five to 
eight million by 1650 could not possibly have been made good 
by 1700, for which year a population of seventeen to twenty 
million is fairly well documented. 

The legend of cultural exhaustion and desolation as a 
concomitant and result of the “‘ Thirty Years’ War ”’ is perhaps 
easiest to refute. It is solely due to the aesthetic standards of 
nineteenth-century criticism in literature, art, architecture 
and music. The culture of the seventeenth century is essentially 
baroque ; and “ baroque ”’ was anathema to the critics of the 
nineteenth century, as “ gothic” had been to those of the 

® Between 1594 and 1637 more than a hundred of the richest merchants of 
Cologne, whose trade and industry was declining, settled in Frankfurt. 
There was a considerable emigration from the Altmark to Hamburg, Holstein, 
Saxony and Poland in 1640-50, and at the same time a remarkable immigra- 
tion from Bremen, Holstein and East Frisia. In three Thuringian counties 
the population decreased between 1631 and 1659 by 66 per cent., 73 per 


cent. and 87 per cent., while in three others it increased by 78 per cent., 89 
per cent. and 125 per cent. 
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eighteenth. The revaluation which has taken place within the 
last thirty years or so makes unnecessary a defence of the 
writers, architects and musicians of the period of the “ Thirty 
Years’ War.” The war itself had little, and certainly | BO 
detrimental influence upon the cultural life of Germany. 


The lowest ebb of intellectual and artistic activities was the- 
last third of the sixteenth century. A fresh tide set in at the 
turn of the century. Kepler’s De proportione coelestium orbium 
(1596) and Scultetus’s Medulla Theologiae Patrum (1598) 
herald the reawakening of science and learning; Althusius’s 
Politica Methodice Digesta (1603) and Johann Arnd’s Vom 
wahren Christentum (1605) break the sterility of political 
science and sectarian dogmatics; Jacob Boehme’s Aurora 
(1612) and Heinrich Schiitz’s appointment as court composer 
at Dresden (1614) are milestones in German philosophy and 
music. The foundation of the “‘ Friichtbringende Gesellschaft ” 
in Weimar (1617) and of the “‘ Naturwissenschaftliche Gesell- 
schaft” in Rostock (1622) gave fresh impetus to the advance- 
ment of literature and science. Lyrical poetry reached new 
heights with Georg Rudolf Weckherlin (better known to 
English historians as an English under-secretary of state), 
Simon Dach, Paulus Gerhardt, Friedrich von Spee, and 
Friedrich von Logau. Martin Opitz’s Buch von der teutschen 
Poeterey (1624), Schottel’s Deutsche Sprachkunst (1641) stan- 
dardized New High German poetics and grammar, which the 
many learned societies and poetical associations were assidu- 
ously cultivating. The plays of Andreas Gryphius’, the novels 
of Philipp von Zesen and Philipp Moscherosch, the educational 
treatises of Amos Comenius, the translations from the Italian, 
Spanish, French—all show a flourishing literary life, eager to 
keep abreast of the general trend of European letters and 
thought. 


The situation as regards painting, sculpture and architecture 
is different only in degree and quality. As German painting 
since the death of Diirer (1528) and German sculpture since 
the death of Riemenschneider (1531) have been of no account 
in European art, the “ Thirty Years’ War ” neither improved 


* His Carolus Stuardus, written and produced in the year of the king’s 
execution (1649), is remarkable as one of the first European plays dealing 
with a topical political subject. 
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* nor impaired the position. In architecture the period after 
c. 1620 is of no great aesthetic importance ; but the reason is 
to be found in the mania for building during the preceding 
period: the sixteenth-century palaces and patrician houses, 
town halls and churches needed no replacement and little 
enlarging. It is only newcomers in church and state who were 
not yet provided for, and they certainly did not leave architects 
unemployed: Wallenstein erected his spacious palaces in 
Jitin, Sagan, Prague and elsewhere ; Maximilian of Bavaria 
built Schleissheim Palace and rebuilt the Munich Residenz; 
Prince Eggenberg, the emperor’s favourite, laid out his magnifi- 
cent castle near Graz; and all the new religious orders of the 
counter-Reformation were busy everywhere to outrival the 
older foundations in every Roman Catholic part of Germany. 
Protestant churches in Emden, Rudolstadt, Regensburg, 
Hanau, Hamburg, and elsewhere, though less numerous, show 
that Lutherans and Calvinists, too, had the will and money to 
build when necessary, regardless of political circumstances, 

As regards private buildings, their comparative insignificance 
from the artistic standpoint has prevented them from being 
given prominence in the handbooks of architecture ; and large 
numbers of them have, of course, been destroyed by fire or 
pulled down to make room for later buildings. Yet that there 
was no lack of enterprise during and after the war years, is 
best shown by the large number of textbooks for the instruction 
of builders and masons: Riidiger Kossmann of Cologne 
brought out a textbook of architecture in 1630, of which 
revised editions appeared in 1644 and 1653. Josef Furtenbach, 
of Ulm, published an Architectura Civilis in 1628, followed by 
an Architectura Recreationis (1640) and Architectura Privata 
(1641). G. A. Béckler’s writings, from 1648, dominated the 
post-war reconstruction period, culminating in his first German 
edition of Palladio. 

The Thirty Years’ War, put in its proper perspective, was 
therefore not such a catastrophe as popular historians have 
made out. Perhaps the one irreparable damage Germany 
sustained in the first half of the seventeenth century was that 
,German civilization and German politics parted company. 
This separation may be the greatest misfortune of German 
history. S. H. STEINBERG. 





















A PLEA FOR HISTORICAL RESEARCH IN THE 
TRAINING COLLEGE 


In 1910 Dr. M. W. Keatinge, the Reader in Education at 
Oxford University, suggested in his Studies in the Teaching of 
History that the formation of historical judgment in school 
should be based upon the study of original documents. His 
methods were applied in A History of England for Schools, 
written jointly by himself and N. L. Fraser, and they were 
followed by Bell’s English History Source Books, published in 
1919. In their introduction the editors of this series wrote : 
“Experience has shown that (the source) is a valuable—nay, 
indispensable—adjunct to the history lesson. It is capable of 
two main uses: either by way of lively illustration at the close 
of a lesson, or by way of inference-drawing, before the text- 
book is read, at the beginning of the lesson”. Experience has 
shown, however, that the first, rather than the second use, has 
predominated. The problems of vocabulary, even in translation, 
the need for a background against which to interpret documents, 
and the intensity of focus upon an event or a person that the 
study of documents entails, have relegated historical sources 
to mere aids to the lesson. In the fifth volume of English 
History in Contemporary Poetry, published in 1933, Miss C. L. 
Thompson wrote: ‘‘ The quotations that are given may 
serve to exemplify and enforce those statements of fact which 
must form the main theme of every lesson in history given to 
pupils of school age’. 


Neither Dr. Keatinge nor his successors conceived of history 
in school without a textbook. In the work of more recent 
writers on the teaching of history, F. C. Happold, M. V. C. 
Jeffreys, or H. McNicol, the domination of the textbook has 
disappeared, and with it a concern with documents. Experi- 
ments are being undertaken in the integration of history and 
geography—and sometimes more—in social or environmental 
studies ; but there will be teachers of history for many years 
tocome. The problem posed by Dr. Keatinge still remains : 
how to develop the qualities of historical judgment, first in the 
teacher and then in the school child, by examining the raw 
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material of history and drawing conclusions from it. In the 
present stage of experiment in history teaching, the point of 
attack lies in the history departments of colleges for the 
training of teachers. If these intending teachers are to give 
their children a creative and lively approach to the subject, 
they must be, in no matter how limited a sphere, historians 
themselves ; their training must achieve the end Dr. Keatinge 
hoped for. Their equipment will be less than that of the 
university student. The traditional lines of study will be less 
effective in creating from them the discriminating enthusiasts 
who make the valuable teachers of history. The problem 
therefore resolves itself into introducing the students to 
historical methods by undertaking, in addition to their more 
general studies, an activity which is rooted in the historical 
sources available to them, and leads to the organisation of 
knowledge and relationships they have discovered for them- 
selves. 

Such an activity, or topic of research, must fulfil certain 
requirements. Its primary sources must be easily available, 
plentiful and diverse, in English, and free from too many 
difficulties of technical language. There must be secondary 
sources for the study of the topic, so that problems of com- 
parison and interpretation are involved. It should allow the 
students to meet people in the pursuit of their research, 
historians, experts, and those who hold the stuff of history still 
in the memories of their childhood. The topic should also 
involve the investigation of tangible remains, bringing to life 
some part of the town or country pattern which holds the 
history of our land. 

These conditions can be satisfied easily by the wealth of 
nineteenth-century material which exists in almost every part 
of the country. Primary sources abound in local directories, 
newspaper reports, street plans and the memories of older 
people ; secondary sources in local histories display an increas- 
ing unreliability as they merge into guides and handbooks. 
Streets and buildings, fields and houses remain, undergoing the 
slow processes of change or sudden development and destruction. 
This is the material for the history of Victorian England ; the 
growth of a town or an industry, the vicissitudes of agricultural 
life, the struggle of a Board of Health to achieve health and 
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security for its inhabitants, the story of a working-class 
organisation, are all subjects which, tackled on a local basis, 
will give opportunities for the students to experience the 
processes of the historian and catch that enthusiasm which 
comes when the pattern begins to emerge. The field is as yet 
hardly touched ; it lies at hand, ready to give the student in 
Dr. Keatinge’s words, ‘‘ material to observe and to manipulate, 
opportunities for drawing inferences, for exercising his power 
of working with accuracy, and for testing his strength in the 
attack on difficult problems’’. 

An example of the successful conclusion of a topic of research 
undertaken with teachers in training may be given from the 
history department of the City of Coventry Training College. 
It was decided that the subject of co-operative research in 
1947 should be the silk ribbon industry of Coventry in the 
nineteenth century. In preparation the students were given 
an outline of the economic development of the city which they 
could fit against their background of the social history of 
England, with suggestions of what they might find, where to 
find it, and the methods they had to use in investigating and 
assessing their material. The sixty students were divided into 
small groups or pairs, each responsible for one aspect of the 
investigation. They fell into five main divisions, four concerned 
with documentary material, and one with the effect of the 
industry upon the face of the city. The first four divisions 
worked upon the following subjects : 

1. Preparation of a graph showing the rise in the population 
of Coventry linked with a study of maps showing boundary 
extensions in the nineteenth century. 

2. Assembling figures of the numbers of weavers, numbers of 
various types of looms in the city and neighbourhood through- 
out the century, derived from government reports, newspaper 
teports and contemporary accounts in county directories. 

3. An occupational analysis of the inhabitants given in 
contemporary directories, from which the chief areas of the ¢jty 
used by the weavers and extensions of the built-up area made 
for them, could be deduced. 

4. Reading the accounts of the industry given in con- 
temporary directories and comparing them with the three 
secondary histories of the industry. 
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In the discussions upon this material, the most stimulating 
part of the activity, there arose many of the problems with 
which the historian is faced. Primary and secondary authorities 
differed ; some results were too incomplete to be of value; 
others needed adjustment in the light of growing knowledge 
and outside factors ; others, to the delight of those who found 
them, contributed directly to the pattern which was emerging. 
Not only did the students see that many questions could not 
be answered—the first step towards the true humility of the 
historian—but they saw how a serious attempt to draw 
conclusions in a limited field opened out lines of enquiry 
unsuspected before their investigations started. It soon became 
clear that a survey of the ribbon industry involved the watch- 
making industry that replaced it ; the new industry drew upon 
the same families, used the same buildings, and exemplified the 
same qualities of foresight that the ribbon weavers had shown 
in their day. 

The fifth division of students was responsible for the field 
work of the research, though every student was given an 
opportunity of taking part in it. It is, I believe, vital for even 
the most academic student of history, that he should renew 
the springs of his enthusiasm by contact with the tangible 
remains of his subject. Coventry, in spite of the blitz of 1940, 
retains ample evidence of the weavers’ characteristic houses, 
with their large top-storey lights. The students in pairs took 
sections of the six-inch maps, and plotted the sites of the 
houses, recording their features. They talked to old inhabitants, 
who remembered both the watchmakers and the weavers. 
Although they learnt something of the truth behind H. H. 
Milman’s comment, ‘“‘ There is no trash which the historian 
must not digest ; nothing so dull and wearisome that he must 
not wade through ”’, yet many returned with the human gossip 
of their subject, the reward and illumination of dull investiga- 
tion. 

To set a term to their enquiry, the students prepared an 
exhibition of maps and charts of their conclusions for their 
fellow students. Their maps, displayed side by side with 
nineteenth-century maps of the city, showed how the industry 
had determined the growth of built-up areas before 1850; 
isotype diagrams of the rise and fall in the proportion of 
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weavers to the total population, and graphs of the rise and fall 
of numbers of looms in the city showed in vivid form the 
vicissitudes of the industry. Drawings of typical houses, 
diagrams showing the application of power and a colourful 
display of borrowed ribbons woven in Coventry completed the 
exhibition. 

The students’ research had involved the use of documents 
and the training of observation and judgment. The need to 
organise the results for display had driven home the relation- 
ships they had discovered between the various aspects of their 
research. Above all, their approach to the subject changed as a 
result of the experiences they could have obtained in no way 
but through their research. They had taken some small part 
in the writing of history ; they gained some appreciation of the 
methods and volume of work which lay behind the simplest 
paragraph of historical writing. They had begun to ask 
questions and had learnt how to answer them, the witness of 
that living interest in history without which the teacher loses 
heart. ‘“‘ Teaching is a nerve-consuming process” remarked 


Dr. Keatinge “ vitality of nerve soon fails, and if vitality of 


spirit is not cultivated, dullness and inefficiency are the result ’’. 
This plea for the introduction of guided research into the 
syllabus of the history department of the training college is 
made to afford the students in training an opportunity of 
discovering how to cultivate and foster the historical spirit. 
It is an attempt to achieve the still valid objectives of Dr. 
Keatinge by a reinterpretation of his suggestions, and, for one 
of his students at Oxford, an act of pious memory. 


T. H. Sims. 





HISTORICAL REVISION No. CXII. 


Tue “Map” PARLIAMENT OF OXFORD, 1258. 


Labels are necessary aids for both students and teachers, and all 
who instruct the young know how much a splash of vivid colour in 
the label will help to fasten the attention of reluctant minds. To 
dub the high court of parliament “mad” is almost as satisfying 
as to declare the Law “ a hass ”’, and no doubt this epithet has vastly 
aided many generations of schoolboys to remember the parliament 
of Oxford of 1258 as they remembered few other national assemblies 
in our history, saving perhaps the “ good ”’, the “ merciless ’’, the 
“ addled ’’ and “ Barebone’s ’”’ parliaments, and one or two others 
distinguished by equally striking names. A proposal to remove one 
of these labels will no doubt be unwelcome, but the label in question 
is misleading and unauthentic, and so should be discarded. 


The traditional name, the “mad” parliament, by which the 
reforming parliament of Oxford, of June 1258, is commonly known, 
well exemplifies the way in which a striking phrase, once invented 
and given currency, may be repeated unexamined by successive 
generations of historians, including some even of the most scholarly 
and famous. David Hume, writing in 1761, said of the parliament 
of Oxford, “ This parliament, which the royalists, and even the 
nation, from experience of the confusions that attended its measures, 
afterwards denominated the mad parliament’’': doubtless he was 
not the first historian to use this label. Blaauw, acid and non- 
committal, wrote that “ by some historians the meeting at Oxford 
has been called the Mad Parliament, the monopoly of which title, 
however, would be a grievous disparagement to some of its 
successors ”’.2. J. R. Green, in his Short History of the English People, 
ignored the epithet ; but by this time the label had stuck. Prothero 
wrote of “ the famous assembly which was to earn, with a strange 
mixture of justice and injustice, the title of the Mad Parliament ”,? 
and Gneist wrote “ the council of Oxford (1258), afterwards called 
the ‘ Mad Parliament ’ 4 and thereafter styled it the ‘‘ Mad Parlia- 
ment” without further qualification.s Stubbs, while using the 
phrase, added “as it was called by Henry’s partisans’”’,* and 


1 History of England, ii, p. 183 (1802 edn.), 

* The Barons’ War, p. 55 (1844), citing Sir F. Palgrave’s Truths and Fictions 
for his aside. Blaauw also puts the phrase in inverted commas (p. 58), thereby 
suggesting some scepticism. Both passages remained unchanged in the 1871 
edition. 

* Simon de Montfort, p. 191 (1877). 

* Constitutional History of England, p. 263 (1891 edn.). 

* [bid., p. 164, note, and p. 270, note. 

* “ omstitutional History of England, ii, 76 (1906 edn.). 
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Maitland simply called it “ the Mad Parliament ” without further 
comment.? Tout assumed that “‘ the royalist partisans nicknamed 
the gathering the Mad Parliament ”’, and though objecting that 
“its proceedings were singularly businesslike ’,8 elsewhere used 
the term without demur.? Bémont styled it “ the famous assembly 
often called by the disdainful and otherwise misleading name of the 
Mad Parliament”’.!° 


It will be seen that the title ‘‘ mad parliament ” had, by 1920, 
gained wide currency even among writers who thought it misleading 
and unfair. It was generally held that contemporaries, or at least 
the royalists, called the parliament of Oxford “ the mad parliament ”’, 
with the implication that its provisions and proceedings were so 
wilfully and wildly impracticable as to provoke this derisive title 
from the men of the time. This was certainly the received doctrine 
in school text-books and in class teaching thirty years ago, even 
though in the same chapter or lesson Simon de Montfort might be 
extolled as a wise and heroic reformer. At the best, the epithet 
conveyed the idea that the parliament of Oxford attempted measures 
which were absurdly premature and inapplicable to the needs of 
1258. 


The quotations cited show that historians had not generally 
followed Hume’s royalist argument: Blaauw, Prothero, Tout and 
Bémont had criticised the epithet as unfair and misleading when 


applied to the work of the parliament, and both Stubbs and Tout 
had assumed that it was a successful stroke of royalist propaganda. 
Sir James Ramsay seems first to have challenged the historicity of 
the phrase, however. He protested that “ the epithet of ‘ Mad’ 
usually applied to this Parliament seems to be due solely to the 
author of the Liber de Antiquis Legibus’’, Arnulf fitz-Thedmar, 
who wrote of it, “ Hoc anno fuit illud insane Parlamentum apud 
Oxoniam ’’'W—“in this year there was that mad parliament at 
Oxford”. Ramsay went on to say that “the epithet does not 
represent the general view of the writers of the time, who are loud 
in their praises of the work of the Oxford Parliament ’'*; but the 
clue was not followed up for nearly twenty years, and the label 
stuck the more firmly. 


In 1924 Dr. E. F. Jacob put the matter on to a new footing by 
challenging the authenticity of the epithet itself; repeating more 
emphatically Ramsay’s observation, he said, ‘“ The only con- 
temporary authority for this phrase is the chronicle in the Liber de 


* Constitutional History of England, p. 72 (1908). 

* Political ee a England, 1216-1377, p. 99 (1906), 
ae in the Administrative History of Medieval England, i, 283, 295, 
* Simon de Montfort, p. 155 (1930 edn.): the original French edition of 
1884 ignored the phrase. 

™ Liber de Antiquis Legibus (ed. T. Stapleton, Camden Soc., 1846), p. 37. 

™ Dawn of the Constitution, p. 168, n. 5 (1908). 
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Antiquis Legibus . . . and there, as palaeographers have noted, the 
word imsane (a form unique even at that period) had been written 
over an erasure by a contemporary, or almost contemporary hand. 
The original reading may possibly have been infame’’.!3\ Dr. R. L. 
Poole at once stated that Dr. A. G. Little had first pointed out to 
him, when they were once inspecting together the unique MS. in 
which this chronicle is preserved, the alteration to which Mr. Jacob 
referred, and he added that Mr. Little had thought that the original 
reading could only have been imsigne, as the a of imsane had 
apparently been written over an erasure of two letters, one of which 
had been #.'* An enlarged facsimile of the relevant passage of the 
chronicle was then published in the Bulletin of the Institute of 
Historical Research,'5 without further comment. Professor Bémont, 
in the English edition of his Simon de Montfort,’ declared that after 
studying the facsimile he could not go as far as Mr. Little in asserting 
that the word originally written could only have been insigne, and 
said that he could be sure only that imsane had been written over 
some other word after erasure. In fact, close scrutiny of the fac- 
simile suggests that all four letters sane, and not merely the single 
letter a, may have been written over an erasure : only the initial i 
with its abbreviation mark (signifying the syllable im), remains 
apparéntly unaltered. Though imsigne is a likely reading, and 
infame is not, it would be hazardous to guess what the original word 
was ; we can, however, be sure that it was not insane. Nor is it 
certain whether the alteration was made by the hand which wrote 
the rest of the page: the slight differences between the four letters 
sane and the same letters occurring separately elsewhere on the 
page might be either the result of writing over the erasure or an 
indication of a different hand of very slightly later date. What 
Arnulf fitz-Thedmar originally wrote, therefore, we do not know 
(save that it was not insane), nor do we know whether he made the 
alteration or someone who came after him. 


Examination of fitz-Thedmar’s account of the parliament of 
Oxford corroborates the conclusion that he had not originally 
styled it insane: he goes on to say that “ in this parliament provision 
and ordinance were made to abolish those evil customs by which 
the realm, in the time of this king, had been so long and so 
immeasurably oppressed and injured ’’.47_ The tone of his references 
to the reformers and their work is not hostile, and is even sympathetic 
at times, until he comes to the disorders in the city during the 
summer and autumn of 1263, five years later, which turned him 
against Ear] Simon and his friends, because they were the allies of 
the popular party which had become anathema to the wealthy 


® History, ix, 189, n. 3. 

4 English Historical Review, xi, 402, 

4 iii, Nov., 1925, opp. p. 110. 

4 (Trans. E. F. Jacob, 1930), p. 155, n. 1, 
” Liber de Antiquis Legibus, p. 37. 
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and conservative Arnulf and his fellow-aldermen. The only adverse 
reference which he makes to the provisions of Oxford before this 
point comes at the end of his account of the work of the parliament 
and of the subsequent expulsion of the Poitevins: it reads, ‘‘ Note 
that by occasion of the non-observance of the aforesaid provision 
and statute, made by the said parliament of Oxford, in process of 
time the realm of England was profoundly troubled, and many 
thousands of men perished, as is noted below in this book ’’.'8 
This passage is so phrased that the most Montfortian of chroniclers 
might equally well have written it, for it condemns, not the pro- 
visions of Oxford, but their non-observance: but in any case it 
was obviously written later,'® and it reflects Arnulf’s feelings at 
some time after 1265. Otherwise, down to 1264, fitz-Thedmar 
gives no hint of regarding the parliament of Oxford as ‘‘ mad” 
or in any other way deplorable, and indeed the word smnsigne 
(= notable, famous) would not, as an epithet for this parliament, 
be in any wise out of keeping with his account of it or of the reformers 
and their work. 


No other contemporary writer stigmatised the Parliament of 
Oxford as ‘‘ mad ’’, nor does any even hint that either the royalists 
or anyone else so styled it. Apart from Thomas Wykes, who wrote 
during the next reign,” and the anonymous writer of the Merton 
MS. of the Flores Historiarum,* who wrote the relevant passage of 
his chronicle some time after 1265, no contemporary chronicler 
has any hostile comment to make on the parliament of Oxford, 
and most of them are favourable to it, or even enthusiastic. After 
the work of the last twenty years,?* no one would nowadays think 
the word ‘‘ mad ”’ a suitable epithet to apply to this assembly, and 
therefore, in the absence of any contemporary evidence that the 
parliament of Oxford of 1258 was ever so styled, even by its bitterest 
critics, “‘ the mad parliament ” is obviously a label which should 
be discarded for ever. 


R. F. TREHARNE. 


® Idid., p. 38. 
The unique MS. of the Liber de Antiquis Legibus seems to have been 
written in 1274; see Introduction, p. i. 
_ ™Chronicon Thomae Wyhes (Annales Monastici, ed. H. R. Luard, 1869, 
ty), pp. 119-120. 
™ Flores Historiarum (ed. H. R. Luard, 1890), iii, pp. 248-249. 
™ See R. F. Treharne, The Baronial Plan of Reform, 1258-63 (1932), ch. ii 
oo and Sir F, M. Powicke, King Henry III and the Lord Edward (1947), pp. 
seq. 








NOTES AND NEWS 


At its meeting on 27 September, 1947, the editorial board of 
History resolved unanimously that the warm thanks of the board 
be conveyed to the retiring editor, Professor C. H. Williams, for 
his long and unselfish services, first as assistant-editor from 
1929 to 1934, and subsequently as editor. The council of the 
Association, on the same day, unanimously approved the board’s 
resolution, and added its own thanks to Professor Williams in the 
same terms. Both board and council deeply appreciated the nature 
and the extent of the services which Professor Williams has rendered 
to the Association and to the historical world at large, by maintaining 
over sO many years, including the extremely difficult period of 
war and shortages since 1939, the high standards of historical 
scholarship which have characterised History since its inception. 
The difficulties of this task in a journal which depends entirely 
upon voluntary contributors and reviewers, are great even at the 
best of times, and since 1939 have increased vastly ; but Professor 
Williams has not given way to the pressure of circumstances or to 
unintelligent popular demand by lowering the standards of scholar- 
ship originally set up for History by Professor Pollard and Miss 
Jeffries-Davies. At the same time, the board wishes to thank 
Mr. E. S. de Beer for his invaluable assistance to Professor Williams, 
especially during the difficult war years. 


* * * * * * 


There have been changes in the membership of the board itself. 
Sir Henry Marten, a member of the board since its inception in 
1916, has felt compelled by reasons of health to resign ; the board 
and the council, while accepting his resignation with the deepest 
regret, have sent their thanks for highly-valued services extending 
over more than thirty years. New members of the board are 
Mr. W. N. Medlicott, professor of history in the University College 
of the South-West, Exeter, and a vice-president and former 
secretary of the Association (appointed in January, 1947), and 
Mr. H. Butterfield, professor of modern history in the University 
of Cambridge (appointed in November, 1947). The board has 
also the most valuable co-operation and advice of Mr. E. G. Godfrey, 
of Messrs. George Philip and Son, Ltd., our new publishers: the 
editor desires to place on record his very real gratitude to Mr. 
Godfrey for the invaluable help which he and his firm have so 
generously given him in the task of taking over History and of 
editing it, for the first time, from a centre other than London. 

* * * * 7. * 


The board and the new editor do not propose any change in the 
long-established policy of History, though certain differences from 
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recent practice are envisaged. Reviewing is to be restored to its 
pre-war position, and in fact, for some little time to come, an even 
larger proportion of space than was usual is to be devoted to 
reviews, so that we may overtake the arrears of important books 
accumulated during the last two or three years. We are resuming 
the reviewing of school text-books, judging this to be an important 
service to a very large proportion of our readers. For these 
ses, the size of History has been increased by one-fifth, and 
though this will not permit any very rapid recovery, it will at least 
allow us the hope of slowly drawing level with current publication 
of new work. We hope to maintain the invaluable series of 
Historical Revisions, though it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to find suitable topics and writers in conjunction: the Revisions 
will henceforth, however, be limited to 2,000 words, so that the 
point will be the more forcibly made, and they will deal, it is hoped, 
with topics of general interest and of substantial importance. 
We hope to include, from time to time, fairly lengthy articles upon 
the present state of our knowledge in certain broad but clearly- 
defined fields of history. We shall continue to include in every 
number at least one article upon some aspect of the teaching of 
history, as distinct from its content, and we hope to print articles 
ranging as widely as possible in this field, from the universities and 
training colleges to the primary schools. But it must be empha- 
sized that in all these matters History depends ultimately upon 
its voluntary contributors, and that the board and the editor 
will need the fullest and most regular co-operation of scholars 
and teachers in every field of historical activity—a co-operation 
which has never yet failed any previous editor, and which has 
always been generously, if not abundantly, forthcoming. 
* * * * * 





* 








The Historical Association has now been converted into an 
incorporated society and, at a special meeting held at 21, Bedford 
Square, on 5 July, the legal formalities were completed. Mr. 
S. M. Toyne has been re-elected chairman of council for three years, 
and Mr. J. W. Herbert has been appointed hon. secretary for the 
same period. The Association’s membership has risen from 
5,285 on 1 July, 1946, to 6,503 on 30 June, 1947—the greatest 
increase in membership in any one year of the Association’s history. 
Sixty-five branches are now in full activity, and a feature of the 
expansion has been the establishment of new branches in three of 
the emergency training colleges. 


After many years of devoted service, Miss A. M. Baylay has 
resigned the chairmanship of the library committee, and has been 
succeeded by Mr. A. T. Milne. Miss Baylay has been warmly 
thanked for her great services in improving and expanding the 
library. A reprint of the catalogue incorporating accessions up 
to date was issued in the autumn of 1946. The library has received 
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substantial gifts, and the number of books borrowed during the 
year reached a record figure of 3,858 ; only the continued voluntary 
assistance of Miss Stretton has enabled the librarian to cope with 
the increased work. The illustrations committee reports that the 
revision of the Intermediate Ailas is well in hand, and that two new 
projects—a Canadian Supplement to the Intermediate Atlas and 
an Atlas of Modern History—are being planned. The teaching 
of history committee, under the chairmanship of Miss Madeley, 
has continued the publication of its series of leaflets for the use of 
teachers in secondary modern schools, and Mr. P. D. Whitting’s 
leaflet on Russia and Mr. C. P. Hill’s leaflet on the U.S.A., have been 
added to the committee’s publications. The local history committee 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Nichols, having completed the 
Local History Handlist, is now working on the revision of pamphlet 
No. 66, Parish History and Records, and will prepare a new pamphlet 
on county records. The broadcasting committee under Dr. D. P. 
Dobson, has been engaged in informal discussions with senior 
officers of the B.B.C. concerning the programme of history broad- 
casts to schools and also on the inclusion of good history talks in 
the Third Programme. 

Dr. J. A. Williamson resigned the chairmanship of the publica- 
tions committee, and has been succeeded by Professor W. N. 
Medlicott. Dr. Williamson, whose resignation was received with 
the greatest regret, held office during four particularly difficult 
years, but nevertheless kept up the flow of pamphlets, and intro- 
duced many interesting new features which will provide a large 
part of the basis of the publications programme for several years 
to come. Professor G. Barraclough has accepted the editorship 
of the Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature, which will resume 
its normal annual publication with the number for 1946. The 
council has set aside a considerable capital sum for reprinting 
many of the out-of-print pamphlets, with revision where necessary. 
The programme will take about three years to complete, and the 
committee hopes to bring back into circulation all of the 
Association’s pamphlets for which any considerable demand has 
been expressed. Particular attention is being paid to the provision 
of standard bibliographies on the main periods and aspects of 
history. 

The publications committee has issued the following pamphlets. 

General Series :— 
(G.5). The Darien Scheme, by G. P. Insu. 
(G.6). Bolingbroke, by Sir CHARLES GRANT ROBERTSON. 
(G.7). Common Errors in History, Second Series. 
Special Series :— 
(S.2). Local History Handlist, by the local history 
committee of the Association. 
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Price to non-members, 1s. 1d, each (post free): members may 
obtain extra copies at 7d, each (post free). The pamphlets in 
the Specia! Se<ies are issued g: atis to members only on request made 
to the secretary. A special edition of S.2., bound in boards and 
interleaved wit plain paper, is on sale to non-members at 2s. ; 
members may obtain one copy each of this edition at a special price 
of 1s. 6d. (post free) from the secretary. 


The vacation school committee for revision courses in history, 
has secured accommodation at Aberystwyth, as on previous occasions, 
in the University College of Wales and its principal hostel, 
A'exandra Hall, for the period 28 July—7 August, 1948. The 
following courses are offered :—(1) Political and constitutional 
developments in England during the thirteenth century (Professor 
R. F. Treharne) ; (2) Social and economic history of Wales from 
Giraldus to the Act of Union (Professor T. Jones-Pierce) ; (3) Social 
and political problems, 1640-60 (Mr. Christopher Hill) ; (4)National- 
ism and democracy in the United States, 1815-60 (Professor G. 
Brown) ; (5) Imperial policy and the colonial empire in the nine- 
teenth century (Miss I. E. Edwards) ; (6) The economic history of 
the last hundred years, 1848-1948 (Professor A. Redford) ; 
(7) German foreign policy and its repercussions on Anglo-French 
relations, 1870-1939 (Mr. E. de Groot). The fee will be £12 (£11 10s. 
to members of the Association), which will cover tuition, lodging, 
board and gratuities (but not excursions): of this, {2 will be a 
registration fee, payable in advance, and non-returnable in case of 
withdrawal. Registration must be effected by 29 May. Enquiries 
should be addressed to the Director (Professor R. F. Treharne, 
Hill Side, Bryn y Mor Road, Aberystwyth). Prospective members 
are reminded that several local education authorities have proved 
willing to make individual grants covering the whole or part of 
the expenses of members of the school. 


For the holiday tours committee, Mr. John Salmon reports that 
three very enjoyable and successful tours were held during 1947. 
Mr. F. W. Brooks, reader in medieval history at University College, 
Hull, led a tour centring on Lincoln, from 8 to 16 April, visiting 
the magnificent churches of this region—Lincoln, Southwell, 
Newark, Grantham, Louth, Sleaford, Boston, and many others— 
with the castles of Newark and Tattershall, and many halls and 
historic houses. Mr. J. F. Ray, assisted by a galaxy of local 
historians and antiquarians, led the West Kent and East Sussex 
tour, visiting many castles, churches, halls and old houses, the towns 
of Rye and Winchelsea, the battlefield of Hastings, and many other 
places of great historical or antiquarian interest. Mr. Salmon 
attended both of these tours to manage business arrangements, 
while a travel-agency courier attended the tour of the lower Rhone 
Valley. Mrs. D. P. Dobson, the leader of this tour, was unhappily 
compelled, by the fatal illness of her husband, to return home soon 
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after the tour began, but her son Mr. W. Dobson ably took charge 
for the rest of the tour, which visited Avignon, Arles, Nimes, 
Remoulins, Cavaillon, St. Remy, Orange, Vaison, among many 
other places. The success of these tours has encouraged Mr. 
Salmon and his committee to plan further ventures in new districts 
for 1948. 

Medievalists have learnt with especial regret of the death, in 
July, 1947, of M. Charles Petit-Dutaillis, at the age of 79. Professor 
Edouard Perroy, of the University of Lille, supplies the information 
for this summary note of his distinguished career. One of the 
rapidly dwindling band of scholars who had studied simultaneously 
at the Sorbonne and at the Ecole des Chartes, where he became 
archivist, Charles Petit-Dutaillis was made professor at the 
University of Lille soon after publishing his doctoral thesis, 
Etude sur la vie et le régne de Louis VIII, 1187-1226, in 1894. His 
section (tome iv, pt. ii) of Lavisse’s great Histoire de France, 
published in 1902, is still the best general account of French history 
for the years 1422-92, and before he left Lille in 1908 to become 
rector of the University of Grenoble, he had, with his colleague M. 
Georges Lefebvre, already begun the work which was to make his 
name no less familiar to English than to French medievalists— 
the writing of the many important Supplementary Studies which 
accompanied his French edition of Stubbs’s Constitutional History 
of England. By these he reviewed and brought up to date our 
knowledge on a great number and variety of topics on which much 
had been written, in England, America and France, since Stubbs 
had finally revised his great work, and the first two volumes of 
Studies, translated into English and published by the Manchester 
University Press under Tout’s guidance, immediately became part 
of the staple diet of English medievalists. The work was completed 
in 1929, when the third (English) volume of the Studies appeared, 
containing an important general essay on medieval English 
constitutional development by Petit-Dutaillis, and a more detailed 
synthetic account by Professor Lefebvre of the work done over the 
whole field of medieval English constitutional and administrative 
history. Leaving Grenoble soon after 1918, Petit-Dutaillis became 
director of the Bureau des Universités at Paris, and held that office 
until he retired in 1937. In 1924 he published in the Rem 
Historique his long article on “‘ Le Désheritement de Jean sans 
Terre et le meurtre d’Arthur de Bretagne "’, widely regarded as the 
finest example of his precise analytical scholarship. His important 
og TT ge study, La Monarchte féodale en France et en Angleterre, 
X*- XJII* siécle (1933: English trans., 1936), put to fruitful use 
his wide knowledge of the history of both countries, and in L’Essor 
des Etats d’Occident (tome iv, pt. ii of Glotz’s Histoire du Moyen 
Age), he wrote (1937), a new general account of the history of 
England and France between 1154 and 1272. An important study 
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of the medieval French communes, based partly on articles published 
very recently, will appear posthumously. Urbane, sceptical and 
courteous, trained in a scrupulously accurate study of texts and in 
a deliberately systematic and logical scientific method, he was a 
master both of the intense concentration of superb technique 
upon a limited problem, and broadly-ranging generalisation based 
upon comparative studies, though he tended to lack sympathy 
with and comprehension of the new trends in the interpretation of 
social and economic factors in the development of history. With 
him there passes one of the best representatives of a very great 
generation of French historians. 


* * * 





* * * 


With the death of Sir John Edward Lloyd last summer at the 
age of 86, we lost another fine representative of the older school of 
historians. Professor A. H. Dodd, his pupil and successor at 
Bangor University College, supplies the matter of the following note. 
After a distinguished career at Aberystwyth University College and 
at Lincoln College, Oxford, Lloyd returned in 1885 as lecturer 
in history and Welsh to Aberystwyth, removing in 1892 to Bangor 
as registrar and lecturer in Welsh history, and in 1899 became the 
first occupant of the newly created chair of history there. In his 
31 years as professor, he built up a school of general historical 
studies at Bangor, at first concentrating on medieval, but later 
expanding into modern history as his staff grew in numbers ; 
he remained registrar until 1919, while from 1912 he was also 
honorary librarian of the College, at the same time undertaking 
a large share in the federal administration of the University and of 
its board of Celtic studies. Meanwhile, a steady flow of personal 
research, unchecked by his manifold teaching and administrative 
duties, securely established him as the pioneer and doyen of Welsh 
historical scholarship in this century. Most earlier writing on 
Welsh history had been romantic rather than serious; Lloyd, 
after years of careful training afforded by his many contributions 
of short lives of Welsh notables to the Dictionary of National 
Biography, inaugurated a new era in the study of Welsh history 
when he published in 1911 his two-volume History of Wales from 
the earliest times to the Edwardian Conquest, with its critical appraise- 
ment of sources, its rejection of mere legend, its carefully-drawn 
topographical background, and its severe, dignified diction. It 
gave to the study of Welsh history a scientific basis previously 

ing, and a foundation on which he himself, with his pupils and 
other younger scholars, could safely build for a long time to come. 
His Ford lectures of 1920 on Owen Glyn Dir (published 1931), 
his Gregynog lectures of 1937 on The Story of Ceredigion, 400-1277, 
and an unbroken stream of articles in many learned Welsh periodicals, 
were fitting pendants to his magnum opus, which he re-edited in 
1999, adding a new chapter embodying the results of recent 
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archaeological work. Latterly he became consulting editor of the 
projected Dictionary of Welsh Biography, for which he wrote some 
sixty articles before he died. Among his many activities was 
the founding of the Bangor branch of the Historical Association 
in 1919: he remained its president until his death. His knighthood 
and his fellowship of the British Academy were fitting recognitions 
of a life of scholarship and public service, both within the University 


and without. 


. * ” * * * 








Of Mr. Idris Deane-Jones, senior tutor of Merton College, 
Oxford, who died in March, 1947, his pupil Mr. P. D. Whitting 
writes :—‘‘ His published output was distressingly small, because 
his work as a teacher always took first place with him. Nevertheless, 
his English Revolution was a grand piece of work for students 
beginning to deepen their knowledge of Stuart England. He was 
primarily interested in the Stuart period, but obvious lacunae 
in the teaching provided at Oxford caused him to take up and work 
in considerable detail upon Burgundy in the later middle ages, 
and the history of the Byzantine Empire, especially in its closing 
stages. Just before he died he had written a 28-page pamphlet, 
Merton College, 1939-45, which was a model of careful judgment. 
An early accident when a pilot in the R.F.C. during the war of 
1914-18 had left him, in spite of appearances, far from strong, 
but he never spared himself : he thought any pupil had a just claim 
on his time, and he always played more than a full part in university 
administration ”’. 

* * ° a” 





John William Adamson, who died in March, 1947, was primarily 
an historian of education, and by extension a student of the history 
of thought and culture. Trained at Cheltenham as a teacher, 
he graduated subsequently at King’s College, London, and became 
head of the new “ day training college’ opened there after the 
report of the Cross committee. Made lecturer in education im 
King’s College in 1901, in 1903 he became professor there, and 
retired in 1924 after having been for some years chairman of the 
University of London board of studies in pedagogy. His Pioneers 
of Modern Education, 1600-1700, (1905), covered the schoolroom 
practice and al] the main theories and controversies of the seventeenth 
century: his Short History of Education (1919), which securely 
established his reputation, was the first connected and intelligent 
account of English educational development; and his English 
Education, 1789-1902, was a monumental work, full of detail yet 
never losing sight of its objective. His contributions to the 
Cambridge History of English Literature, A. Tilley’s Modern France, 
and the Legacy of the Middle Ages, showed the development of his 
interests into a wider field, and in his collection of essays enti 

The Illiterate Anglo-Saxon (1946), he joined the growing band of 
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scholars who have emphasized the strength and importance of 
o-Saxon learning and education. He was always a firm 
believer in the value of history for the proper study of education. 
We owe to Professor H. C. Barnard the information on which this 
note is based. 
* * * * * * 
We welcome heartily the announcement of two new historical 
iodicals. The University of Birmingham, where recent appoint- 
ments and a reorganisation of the History School promise valuable 
new developments in the field of history at large, is to produce an 
annual Historical Journal. The first number, issued for October, 
1947 at the price of 10s. 6d., contains several articles ranging 
widely over the ancient, medieval and modern periods, and including 
imperial and local topics: documents will be printed, but not, at 
t, reviews. The first number of Teki historyczne, a new 
quarterly launched this summer by the Polish Historical Society in 
Great Britain (formed by General Kukiel and a large number of 
other Polish exiles), aims at ‘‘ promoting the study of the history 
of their own and other nations”. The first number contains several 
articles of a very general character, by no means exclusively Polish 
in interest: they are summarised in English, though the reviews 
of Polish, American, French and British books, and the accounts of 
conferences and meetings, appear in Polish only. 
* * * * * + 


The Institute of Historical Research is warmly to be congratu- 
lated on removing finally, after many years of temporary accom- 
modation, to its new permanent home in the north wing of the 
University of London buildings in Bloomsbury. The Institute is 
open daily from 9.0 a.m. to 9.0 p.m., except Saturdays (9.0 a.m. to 
5.0 p.m.). The ample and well-lit rooms, admirably planned for 
subdivision into the many sections which make up the wide scope 
of the Institute’s work, and the pleasant common-room facilities 
which make it easy for students of the Institute to become acquainted 
with one another, are well fitted to be the home of a national centre 
of postgraduate historical studies. The conception of the Institute 
was bold and imaginative, and although adverse circumstances 
have hitherto frustrated its proper development, a great opportunit 
is now once more presented to the University of London. We all 
congratulate the Director, Professor V. H. Galbraith, on his appoint- 
ment to the Regius chair of modern history at Oxford; yet for 
many, those congratulations will be tinged with sincere regret that 
he now leaves the Institute where so many young students have 
received from him their introduction to historical research. 

* . * * * * 


The University of Liverpool announces the institution of a new 

a in the study of records and administration of archives. 

Local authorities are increasingly advertising new posts for properly- 
4 
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qualified archivists who can take charge of the preservation and 
classification of public and private records committed to their 
care, and the courses for the new diploma aim at providing the 
necessary technical training and certification for this rapidly 
growing profession. In addition to palaeography, chronology and 
diplomatic, the syllabus provides for study of the principles and 
practice of archive administration, with courses on the machinery 
of local and central government, and practical instruction, in an 
approved county record office, in the preparation of calendars 
and the edition of documents. The diploma can be obtained by 
full-time students after one year of study, and by part-time students 
after two years’ attendance. The examination includes two papers 
in Latin and English palaeography, and one each in outlines of 
diplomatic, principles and technique of editing and calendaring 
documents, and the theory and practice of archive administration : 
there is also an oral examination, and a satisfactory standard in 
French and Latin is required. The fee for the course is {20; 
candidates should apply to Professor G. Barraclough, The University, 
Liverpool, 3. 


* * * * * * 


The growing interest in local history is reflected by two 
recent summer schools, among other portents. The local history 
committee of the Kent council of social services, through its 
secretary Mr. H. F. Bing, senior history master at Folkestone 
Training College, organised a one-day school in local history, 
attended by 170 persons, at Maidstone on 16 July. Professor 
A. Hamilton Thompson lectured on “‘ The Value and Methods of 
Local History”’ in the morning session, and in the afternoon, 
short addresses were given by Mr. R. H. Goodsall on “‘ The History 
of Old Buildings ’’, by Miss A. Roper on ‘‘ The Parish Chest ”’ and by 
Mr. R. J. Roddis on “ How to Form a Local History Group”. 
An exhibition of Kent records was arranged for the lunch interval 
by the county archivist, Mr. R. Holworthy. A more ambitious 
undertaking was organised at Cottingham (E. Yorks), from 2 to 
9 of August for the Lindsey and Holland rural community council 
and the University College of Hull by Mr. F. W. Brooks, reader 
in medieval history, assisted by his colleagues at Hull, Dr. D. 
Douie, lecturer in history, Mr. E. Gillett, tutor in history, and 
Mr. K. A. Macmahon, tutor in history, The general topic of the 
school was “The Foundations of Local History”’, an attempt 
to show local] historians the possibilities of the great collections of 
printed sources of local history. Mornings were occupied by @ 
lecture and discussion, afternoons by an excursion to a place of 
architectural interest and evenings by a lecture from a visiting 
scholar. Thwaite Hall, one of the hostels of Hull University 
College, afforded single study-bedroom accommodation for resident 
students. 
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Two items of interest reach us from overseas. The Minnesota 
Historical Society has inaugurated a history book club, intended 
“to bring to American readers the drama of the things that made 
America, the things that are still making America”’. The selection 
of titles is made by a board of five well-known American historical 
writers. From Mexico City comes news which readers will receive 
with mixed emotions—the programme and budget commission 
of U.N.E.S.C.O.’s second general conference recommends, “‘ that 
microfilm reproductions of leading works of art, literature and science 
be made and stored in widely separated regions of the world to 
ensure their preservation”. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





I. Tuer BATTLE or BADON 
Lt.-Col. A. H. Burne, D.S.O., R.A. (retd.), writes :— 


“Since the appearance of my paper on the battle of Badon in 
the September, 1945, issue, it has been suggested: (1) to me, that 
the site might be Baydon, five miles S.-E. of Liddington Hill ; and 
(2) to the Historical Association annual meeting (1947), that it 
might be Badbury Rings. I should like to list briefly my objections 
to both these sites. 

“TI, Baydon.—(1) It does not cover either the Winchester road, 
or the Ridgeway. (2) It seems unnaturally far back from the 
Swindon Forest. (3) It is a weak position, allowing a hostile 
approach along the ridge towards its right flank. (4) It is difficult 
to reconcile it with Geoffrey of Monmouth’s account. (5) Baydon 
is not so likely a derivation from Badonicus as Badon. 


“II. Badbury Rings.—The thesis put forward by Mr. E. C. 
Chancellor assumes: (1) a forest belt from east of Dorchester 
almost to Old Sarum, with gaps at Badbury Rings and Charford ; 
(2) that the British held Badbury Rings and repulsed Cerdic’s 
Saxons there, but that (3) the Saxons 150 years later managed to 
turn the position by forcing the Charford gap. As against this.— 
(1) The forest belt would hardly be a military obstacle to the 
Saxons for so long: indeed, it would scarcely be an obstacle at all. 
Thus the ‘gaps’ in the belt lose their military significance. 
(2) Though Badbury is the junction of five Roman roads, the 
Saxons were independent of these roads, and could easily have 
tumed the Badbury position if the Britons sat impassively in it. 
The fact that there is a wide view therefrom (even if the view was 
then equally wide, which is unlikely), is immaterial, because it 
was of no assistance as a blocking agent ; the area that could be 
efiectually blocked would be a circle with a radius of about 250 
yards—bow shot. A hill-fort was primarily a ‘ keep’ or ‘ refuge ’ 
into which the population could repair for security. The Saxons 
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would therefore experience little difficulty in turning it. (3) Finally, 
if there is the least substratum of truth in the military details 
given by Geoffrey of Monmouth, it was the Saxons, not the Britons, 
who were besieged at Mons Badonicus.”’ 


II. THomas CHALMERS AND THE BRIDGEWATER TREATISES 


The Rev. F. H. Amphlett Micklewright, of Whalley Range 
Manchester, writes :— 


“May I be permitted to make an incidental comment on the 
valuable article upon the Bridgewater Treatises which appeared in 
History for September, 1946? Mr. D. W. Gundry recalls that 
Thomas Chalmers was the author of the first Bridgewater Treatise, 
but goes on to say of him that ‘his fame is certainly not to be 
attributed to his theological writings ’ (p. 144). I wish to challenge 
this judgment, as it is misleading. Chalmers was certainly renowned 
as the opponent of the Moderates, the restorer of Evangelicalism in 
the Church of Scotland, and the anti-Erastian who led the Dis- 
ruption of 1843. His long parochial work in Glasgow had given 
him an interest in social problems. But his contemporary fame 
rested upon a wider foundation, reflected in his theological publica- 
tons. 

“Chalmers had been a St. Andrews student at a time when the 
kirk was still under the long reign of Moderatism. Following such 
leaders as Principal Robertson, the historian, and Dr. Alexander 
Carlyle of Inveresk, the established Church of Scotland had moved 
far from the standards of the Westminster Confession into an 
Arminian position. There was a stress upon contemporary culture 
and the leading Moderates were at home in the company of Hume 
or Adam Smith. Chalmers started life as a Moderate and formed a 
very decided interest in natural science. His early clerical life was 
that of the cultured and ‘ unenthusiastic’ Scots clergyman. But, 
in 1811, he underwent an Evangelical conversion. From this time 
he became the leading exponent of Calvinism until his death m 
1847. A parochial ministry at Glasgow was followed by the moral 
philosophy chair at St. Andrews (1823 to 1828) and by the divinity 
chair at Edinburgh, which he held till the Disruption. Whilst i 
must be admitted that much of Chalmers’s power was due to his 
pulpit oratory, it was during this period that his numerous theo- 
logical writings became the contemporary exposition of Scots 
Evangelical Calvinism. Their influence was profound and wide- 
spread, preparing the way for the events leading up to 1843, of 
which Professor Hugh Watt has given an excellent account in his 
Thomas Chalmers and the Disruption (Nelson, 1943). Any estimate 
of Chalmers must give him full credit as a theological writer of 

wer during his lifetime, and his appointment as a Bridgewater 

turer was not unnatural. 


, 
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“His attacks upon Erastianism led to much of his later writing 
being associated with the problems of church and state. It must be 
admitted that his activities in this direction were not as clear an 
issue as Free Church writers would suggest. The Church of Scotland 
was divided into various parties. For example, there was a ‘ middle ’ 
party sympathetic to Chalmers which yet refused to secede, of 
which a prominent member was Dr. Balfour, grandfather of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. A good account of this group, to whom Scots 
ecclesiastical historians have usually done a grave injustice, is to 
be found in Matthew Leishmann of Govan, by J. F. Leishmann 
(Paisley, 1924). 

“Chalmers belongs to the Scotland of his day (although he was 
also valued in England and Ireland). Issues have changed and his 
numerous theological writings do not, in many cases, reflect the 
mind of to-day or the problems which vex it. His ecclesiastical 
activities in some ways provoked more problems than they solved. 
But, to do him justice, he was a theological writer of considerable 
power with a wide grasp of issues at stake. His writings are still 
an important index to the ideas which helped to mould Scots 
thought during the middle years of the last century”. 





REVIEWS 


England and the Continent in the Eighth Ceniury. The Ford Lectures, 
1943. By WILHELM LeEvison. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1946, 
xii + 345 pp. 20s. 

These—the Ford Lectures delivered in Oxford (1943)—are the 
last book of a great scholar, who for many years was professor at the 
University of Bonn. Driven from Germany just before the war, 
Dr. Levison found a new home in Durham. From there his influence 
radiated among English students, to whom his great learning, 
always at their disposal, was a growing encouragement until his 
sudden death in full harness at the beginning of 1947. To a knowledge 
of the English sources second to none, Dr. Levison has here brought 
a mastery of the continental evidence no living scholar, English or 
foreign, could even approach. The result is a book of astonishing 
learning : at once a quarry and an inspiration for future enquirers. 

The book is comprehensive ; no detail is too small, no subject too 
obscure to be treated. Yet it is neither dull nor pedantic, being 
evenly divided between six readable lectures filling 150 pages, and 
eleven appendices of formidable, if fascinating, learning. These 
include St. Boniface and Cryptography ; Venus, a Man, from an 
unpublished sermon ; The Patron Saints of English Churches, and, 
most important of all to scholars, the ‘ Beginning of the Year of the 
Incarnation’ in Bede's Historia Ecclesiastica. One other, on The 
Charters of King Ethelbert I of Kent, is, in fact, the most illuminating 
account of monastic forgery to be found in the language. 

The main importance of the period lies in the ‘‘ broad, deep and 
lasting influence ’’ exerted by England upon the life of the European 
continent in this age. ‘“‘ The waters of the Channel ”’ as Dr. Levison 
remarks “‘ were a link as well as a barrier’’, and in these pages he 
collects the evidence of coins, literature, trade and the slave-trade, 
as well as of political and religious intercourse. Of all these, the last 
was the strongest, as it is also the best recorded. Dr. Levison treats 
successively of the Frisian mission of Willibrord, the German mission 
of Boniface and the work of Alcuin: yet without overlooking the 
force of continental influences upon England. Again and again he 
calls attention to the “currents and counter-currents of the 
Continent ’’, of which the simplest and the best example perhaps is 
that of handwriting. The Anglo-Saxon missionaries took with them 
their distinctive, insular script, and surviving manuscripts suggest 
that Anglo-Saxon influence and expansion reached its height in 
the time of Charles the Great. Thereafter the new “ Caroline 
minuscule ’’—the still finer script perfected at the abbey of Tours— 
in its turn invaded England, slowly displacing the native hand for 
all but vernacular manuscripts. The sea was not yet our shield and 
bulwark and the influence of the continent in every form of activity 
was widespread and continuous. The notion of the Anglo-Saxon 
period as one of “insularity”’ and “isolationism” dies hard, 
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sustained perhaps by the precocious development of an English 
literature, more unintelligible to most than Latin itself. Dr. Levison’s 
book more profitably insists (in his own phrase) upon “ the reciprocal 
give and take ” that went on between England and the continent, 
the co-operative and mixed character of medieval civilization. 


V. H. GALBRAITH. 


“The Illiterate Anglo-Saxon” and Other Essays on Education, 
Medieval and Modern. By JouHn W. ApAmson. Cambridge 
University Press, 1946. 167 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Affording interest and instruction to historians as well as educa- 
tionalists, the late Dr. Adamson pleads in chapter X for the historical 
study of English education and makes a real contribution in most 
of these essays to the elucidation of certain obscure points, particu- 
larly in the medieval field. It is unlikely that his arguments will 
always convince, but his methods are logical and scholarly and his 
results interesting. 

The subjects with which he deals include: the general literacy, 
or illiteracy, of the pre-Conquest Anglo-Saxons, the authenticity of 
Asser’s Life of King Alfred, the authorship of the De Disciplina 
Scholarium, the contents of Hugh of St. Victor’s Didascalicon de 
Studio Legendi, and of Pierre Dubois’ De recuperatione Terre Sancte, 
and general education in England in five different centuries. 

The first two essays are perhaps of greatest interest to English 
historians. ‘‘ The Illiterate Anglo-Saxon ” is apparently written to 
counter the view deprecated in the preface, that ‘‘ well-nigh universal 
illiteracy ” obtained in the Dark Ages, by means of a study of King 
Alfred’s translations, particularly his preface to the Liber Regulae 
Pastoralis. Dr. Adamson is certainly justified in contending that 
there were ‘‘ many ”’ clergy in Alfred’s day who could read English 
writing without understanding Latin ; but it does not follow from 
Alfred's words that anything like popular education, in the modern 
sense, then existed. The essay throughout tends to suggest a general 
literacy among the pre-Conquest English from the existence of out- 
standing scholars like Benedict Biscop, Abbot Hadrian, or even 
Alfred himself. Dr. Adamson’s suggestion that, because the “ quick- 
witted Jutes ” picked up the provincial crafts of the Roman Empire 
in Kent, a Roman “ school of letters’’ survived there also to 
become the foundation of Augustine’s school in Canterbury is 
scarcely acceptable. 

Dr. Adamson, in the essay ‘‘ Who Was Asser ?”’, suggests that he 
was Giraldus Cambrensis, Gerald of Barri (c. 1146-1220). The 
attribution of the De Rebus Gestis Alfredi, definitively edited by 
W. H. Stevenson at Oxford in 1904 as Asser’s Life of King Alfred, 
has earlier been questioned, notably by Thomas Wright in 1841, 
and Sir Henry Howorth in 1876-1877. The difficulty in accepting 
Asser’s authorship goes back to the fact that the unique Latin MS. 
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of the work was destroyed in the Cotton library fire in 1731, though 
not before it had been thrice printed, first by Archbishop Parker : 
and that the text of these editions undoubtedly contains certain 
interpolations and mistakes. Those who have given most prolonged 
study, however, both to the ninth century background and to the 
work itself, find it easier to accept the work as of ninth-century 
provenance than as the product of the historical imagination of 
Giraldus or any twelfth-century writer. Plummer started with a 
strong suspicion against the authenticity of Asser, and renounced it ; 
W. H. Stevenson pronounced for its authenticity ; and Professor 
Stenton accepts his conclusions, adding that ‘‘ Asser’s Life of King 
Alfred gives a unique picture of an Old English king in his relations 
with his court and household”’. 

Dr. Adamson might have rejoined that to quote a list of favourable 
authorities is no answer to the long list of difficulties he raises. No 
complete answer can be given here ; but it may be noted that the 
traces of Hisperic Latinity in the De rebus belong rather to the 
ninth century than the style of Giraldus ; that, in connection with 
Asser’s long illness at Wintonia, apparently unknown to Alfred, it 
is actually possible that a form from Venta may have been used 
either of Winchester or Caerwent, or that Alfred, c. 884, was long 
absent from his capital; and that Dr. Adamson’s difficulty over 
Asser’s use of capellani at Alfred’s court may be because he under- 
estimates Alfred’s knowledge of Frankish practice. He says that 
capellanus in the sense of “chaplain” is post-Conquest. But 
Charles the Great had capellani for his chapel at Aix a hundred 
years before Alfred, and Ducange gives a long list of ninth-century 
Frankish and papal writers who use the term capellanus. When 
Asser speaks of Alfred’s chaplains as supplying and caring for the 
six candles that burned for twenty-four hours, ‘‘ a night and a day, 
without fail, before the sacred relics of many of God’s elect, which 
always accompanied him wherever he went ”’ (c. 104), he describes 
exactly the primary duty of a ninth-century chaplain. 


M. DEANESLY. 


Gothic England: A Survey of National Culture, 1300-1550. By 
Joun Harvey. London: Batsford. 1947. xiv + 242 pp. 
(illus.). 21s. 


It is over twenty years since, in an “ Historical Revision” 
entitled “Cathedral Builders of the Middle Ages” (History, x, 
1925-26), Professor Hamilton Thompson disposed of the legend that 
the medieval clergy were the architects of their own churches and 
cathedrals. In Mr. Harvey’s book (which, although it also touches 
on music and literature, is primarily about later medieval English 
architecture) the mason-architect comes into his own, and the reader 
who is not familiar with the articles listed in its useful bibliography 
wil] be surprised at the number of famous buildings of which the 
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ign as well as the execution can now reasonably be attributed to 
an individual master craftsman. The learned may regret that the 
author does not give fuller references to the documents upon which 
many of his attributions rest (the confusing system of notes at the 
end is mainly confined to printed sources), but it is a more serious 
criticism that there is no adequate discussion of the methods and 
organisation of the medieval building trade. For if we are (as 
Mr. Harvey would have us do) to elevate such men as Henry 
Yevele, who built the nave of Canterbury cathedral, or William de 
Ramseye, who was responsible for the remarkable chapter-house of 
old St. Paul’s, to the stature of great architects, then the conditions 
under which they worked and the character of medieval architectural 
practice are of fundamental importance to the re-evaluation of their 
work which Mr. Harvey’s thesis demands. It is not in seeking, as 
the author of Gothic England does, for a dubious connection between 
religious and political events and architectural style that the best 
application of historical method to architectural studies lies, but in 
working out the history of the building trade itself, and a collection 
of building contracts would surely have been more to the point 
than the long quotation from Lydgate in appendix I, or than the 
“Meals, Common and Uncommon” which are the subject of 
appendix IV. 


Moreover, the attempt to integrate the history of art with its 
social and political background has its own dangers when the writer 
is as enthusiastic an advocate of his period as Mr. Harvey. Whether 
or not one regards the fourteenth century as ‘‘ the Golden Age of 
Gothic Genius ” is a matter of personal opinion, but it is a new kind 
of Gothic revivalism which sees in Richard II “‘ the spiritual ancestor 
of Edward VII’’, and offers the example of this art-loving despot 
(in whose person ‘‘ the beneficent doctrine of divine right regained a 
great portion of its lost power ”’) for the edification of our present- 
day rulers. Nevertheless, this is not a book which anyone who is 
interested in architectural history should ignore. Much of the 
information which it contains is new and important, and now that 
so many medieval personalities are taking historical shape, it is 
only right that the real cathedral builders of the middle ages should 
have a book to themselves. 

H. M. CoLvin. 


The University of St. Andrews: a Short History. By R. G. Cant. 
Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd. 1946. xii + 156 pp. (plans). 
8s. 6d, 


Mr. Cant’s book has been written to supply the felt want of a 
concise history of St. Andrews University, to serve as a source of 
reference until an authoritative work can be compiled from a study 
of the records and other manuscript material. He has admirably 
fulfilled his purpose, namely, “ to draw together details that are at 
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present scattered over a multiplicity of books and articles, and to 
interpret them as episodes in a continuous history ’’. He traces the 
fortunes of this oldest of Scottish universities from its foundation 
as an anti-papal institution in 1411-13 until the outbreak of war in 
1939. During these five and a half centuries its chequered fortunes 
reflect as in a mirror the vicissitudes of the national history. 


St. Andrews University was founded at a time when the Hundred 
Years’ War and the Great Schism had cut the Scottish student off 
from the great European schools. In an attempt to solve the 
problems of endowment and discipline the three colleges of St. 
Salvator, St. Leonard and St. Mary (or New College) were 
erected before the end of the medieval period. When the Old 
Church was swept away at the Reformation the University survived, 
but was reorganised and endowed on a Protestant basis, and played 
its part in the struggle between kirk and crown. Outside control 
was exercised through parliamentary and royal commissions of 
visitation between 1563 and 1718; and when these ceased during 
the eighteenth century, the lack of supervision was reflected in a 
lowering of standards. 


The University successfully weathered all the storms of the 
seventeenth century. After the Revolution, when St. Andrews 
finally ceased to be a metropolitan see, the University entered a 
period of decline and lethargy, sharing the decayed fortunes of the 
isolated burgh. In 1747 the colleges of St. Salvator and St. Leonard 
were amalgamated as United College in order to improve the teaching 
and reduce costs. At the same time the old system of regenting, 
whereby one master took his students through the whole arts 
curriculum, was replaced by the lectures of specialised professors. 
This date marked the turning point in the University’s fortunes, 
and in the nineteenth century the vital spark was fanned again 
into vigorous life. The Victorian age saw structural changes, 
constitutional reforms and educational developments which made 
it “‘ better equipped and more securely established than at any 
previous period of its history, and ready, when the shadow (of war) 
lifted, to play its part in the service of the coming age”’. 


Mr. Cant shows that through these long centuries of vicissitudes 
the academic life of St. Andrews maintained an unbroken con- 
tinuity and suffered less dislocation than might have been supposed. 
From its foundation through all the stages of its fortunes it has 
owed much to the personality of great men. Bishop Kennedy gave 
it the college system; after the Reformation Andrew Melville 
infused ‘‘ new life and new standards of scholarship” ; during the 
Covenanting period Alexander Henderson, benefactor of the 
library, proved an influential patron ; after the Restoration, Arch- 
bishop Sharpe served it well; and after the Revolution two 
chancellors—the earl of Tullibardine and the duke of Chandos— 
left their impress upon its fortunes. Moreover, it has never been 
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wanting in illustrious sons—scholars and churchmen, poets, 
statesmen and soldiers. 

In his Short History Mr. Cant has contrived to bring out all the 
salient aspects and varied problems of the University during its 
chequered career. He writes in a clear, straightforward style and 
has provided the book with plans, an index and a biographical note. 


ANNIE I. DuUNLop. 


















The Spirit of Catalonia. By J. TRuETA. Cumberlege : 


University Press. 1946. 8+ 198 pp. 8s. 6d. 


Spain and the Jews. By S. DE MADARIAGA. 
Historical Society. 1946. 31 pp. Is. 


Dr. Trueta assesses Catalonia’s contribution to civilization in 
terms of her historical achievement. The political and social history 
is used to lead up to the scientific and humanistic achievements of 
some nine prominent Catalans. Dr. Trueta’s international fame as a 
surgeon gives highest importance to his chapter on “‘ Servetus and 
the Circulation of the Blood’”’. These are hard matters for the 
uninitiated, since some slight mis-statement may make nonsense of 
an argument. Servetus’s expository methods make this particularly 
easy in his case. His promulgation of the principle of the pulmonary 
circulation of the blood is made in a book entitled Christianismi 
Restitutio (1553) as an analogy of the eternal movement of Nature 
which is due to the permanent energy of God. Dr. Trueta makes 
clear the scientific precision of this statement, and then shows how 
the knowledge passed to the school of Padua, to the second edition 
of Vesalius’s Humani Corporis Fabrica (1555—there is no notion of 
this circulation in the edition of 1543), and ultimately to William 
Harvey. This matter is now closed. There is a similar interest in the 
biography of Arnau de Vilanova, and in a secondary degree in the 
appraisement of Ramon Lull’s advocacy of experiment. The 
summary of Juan Luis Vives’ writings is the best I have encountered 
in so short a space ; indeed, Dr. Trueta’s scientific objectivity is a 
valuable contribution to those parts of the humanities which 
humanists treat with more enthusiasm than discernment. 


There is a moral in such writing. It is given in the last sentences : 
“ Once again, in the near future, Catalonia will return, peacefully and 
anxious to be a good neighbour, if she too is shown good neighbour- 
liness ; rough, distracted, and a source of permanent trouble, if she 
is tortured’. It is a source of perpetual surprise to the foreigner 
that Castilian governments have wasted this, the most valuable asset 
of the Spanish group of nations. If someone should whisper Ireland 
tous, we should have to recognise that such faults are not uniquely 
Castilian ; but Ireland was, after all, relatively uncivilized, intract- 
able and of a different faith, whereas Catalonia had, by the sixteenth 
century, already achieved a foremost place among civilized 
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communities. Dr. Trueta recognises one of the causes of trouble 
within his own country, when speaking of Catalan common sense. It 
is accompanied by an “ over-great fidelity to idealistic convictions 
leading to sudden and explosive reactions that cause astonishment 
elsewhere ’’. They are not an easy people to rule, as their greatest 
king, Pere del Punyalet, was aware ; but his speeches and letters 
survive to show the art by which this can be done. I think I should 
like to have heard more of this from Dr. Trueta, who contents 
himself with a reference to Miss Procter’s admirable study of the 
Catalan Corts. There is broad humanism in the royal management 
of the parliaments over and above the administrative aspect. 

Professor Madariaga’s lecture deals with another of the Spanish 
“national minorities”. He explains that Spaniards are rooted in 
space, and Jews in time, and uses the Poem of the Cid as evidence of 
the absence of a persecuting spirit among medieval Spanish 
Christians. His thesis is that persecution began to appear in the 
fifteenth century, in the pronouncements of distinguished conversos, 
so that the ruin of the Jews was largely the work of ex-Jews. Lack 
of space prevents, no doubt, a more discriminating and detailed 
statement of the case, and at several points the exposition of 
Spanish Jewish history skates over thin ice. The manner of exposi- 
tion is as brilliant as always with Dr. Madariaga. 


W. J. ENTWISTLE. 


Survey of Russian History. By B. H. SuMNER. London: Duck- 
worth. 1944. 464 pp. 16s. 

The Russtans and Their Church. By N. ZERNOv. London: S.P.C.K. 
1945. 6 + 193 pp. 7s. 6d. 


The Story of the Ukraine. By C. A. MANNING. New York: Philo 
sophical Library. 1947. 326 pp. $3.75. 

The fluctuations in public sentiment about Russia in the English- 
speaking world make no apparent difference to demands for books 
about that country. But in spite of much talk and of official inquiries 
and reports, the amount of serious study of Russian history in this 
country remains almost negligible. Both in collecting material and 
in making use of it, the universities of the United States are far 
ahead, and it would be most unjust to dismiss American scholarship 
in this field by reference to its contribution to the three books under 
consideration. Professor Manning has simply regurgitated for the 
benefit of American readers the main tenets of the nationalist 
Ukrainian school of historians. Thus we have an entirely romanti- 
cized account of the past in which seventeenth century Kozaks 
(i.e. Cossacks) are credited with the ideals of the Founding Fathers, 
and in which a personage like Petlyura, whose chief distinction lay 
in organising pogroms, appears as an heroic statesman. The 
of any attention to economic and social history, the failure t 
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examine seriously the ethnographical structure of the region in 
question, the lack of all statistics, an irritating habit of spelling 
well-known place-names in an unfamiliar Ukrainian form, and the 
lack of all references other than a bibliography of eleven items, will 
not encourage the serious student. 

On the other hand, Mr. Sumner’s book—the work of the out- 
standing English authority on the whole subject—should not by its 
excellencies make one overlook our own deficiencies in this field. 
A glance at the useful bibliography of non-Russian works shows 
how tiny has been the contribution of this country and its scholars. 
From this point of view there are features of the work which one 
may be allowed to regret. 

Mr. Sumner’s Survey has of course by now been read and re-read 
by everyone with any pretensions to interest in the subject, and it is 
likely to rank for a long time as the standard introduction. As is 
well-known, its chief originality, in as far as method is concerned, is 
the dividing of the subject into seven main topics—the frontier, 
the state, the land, the church, the slaves, the sea and the west. 
These topics are then examined separately, beginning with their 
contemporary aspect and working back to the historical origins of 
each phenomenon. This of course corresponds to the interests of 
the non-historian reader, who will want his Russian history in 
terms of an explanation of the Soviet régime. On the other hand, 
by accepting this pattern of inquiry Mr. Sumner helps to prejudge 
the answer in that the obvious conclusion to be drawn is that the 
Soviet régime is in a sense the natural and inevitable consequence 
of Russia’s past, and that its peculiarities to our eye—its despotism, 
savagery, self-isolation, even its collectivism—are paralleled in its 
earlier history. No doubt there is a measure of truth in this view ; 
but it is surely not more important than the fact of the Revolution 
itself, which handed over the destinies of the country to a minority 
group nurtured on theories which were not themselves peculiarly 
Russian, and prepared to use the Russian people as the raw material 
of a vast social experiment at whatever cost in blood, sweat and 
tears. If the Revolution is considered only as it affected the different 
aspects of Russian life and not as a gigantic attempt to twist the 
course of historical development as a whole (and not in Russia 
alone), the gulf between the Russians to-day and the western world 
surely cannot be explained. One has only to contrast the enormous 
impact on the western consciousness of the Russian nineteenth- 
century novel—an historical source of which Mr. Sumner makes 
valuable use—with the utter unreadability for the educated English- 
man or Frenchman of current Soviet literature to see that this gulf 
is not simply the creation of the politician. 

Furthermore, in the interests of the general reader, Mr. Sumner 
has eschewed footnotes and all references to materials not available 
i translation. It would, of course, be absurd to pretend that very 
many readers will feel the loss. But for that minority who have 
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managed to acquire some reading knowledge of Russian, and who 
would like to go on to a study of the country’s history, the lack 
of the guidance which such references would give is a serious one, 
Without it, it is difficult to follow up the valuable leads which 
Mr. Sumner gives on many of the most interesting and at the same 
time most controversial aspects of Russian history. Mr. Sumner, 
for instance, attaches great importance to the frontier character of 
so much of Russia’s historical development and to its effects on the 
character of Russian agrarian society. As far as one can see, the 
current school of Soviet historians as represented, for instance, by 
B. D. Grekov, tend to regard their predecessors as having over- 
stressed the mobility of the peasant and understressed the feudal 
elements in medieval Russia. A direct discussion of these schools of 
thought and the sources on which they rely, would be valuable 
not only for the Russian specialist, but for those interested generally 
in feudalism and its related economic system. One very much 
hopes either that Mr. Sumner will produce a new edition of this 
work with the footnotes inserted, or else that he will produce a 
straightforward narrative history of Russia embodying the results 
of his own researches and those of Soviet scholars, which would be 
at once a starting-point and an inspiration for the new generation 
of historians in this country. 

Dr. Zernov’s little book usefully amplifies one of the topics with 
which Mr. Sumner deals, and helps to elucidate certain passages in 
general Russian history, particularly in the seventeenth century, 
which to the non-Russian always seem obscure. Particular interest 
attaches to Dr. Zernov’s work because of the use made of his earlier 
writings by Professor Toynbee in developing the thesis of the 
essential role of the Byzantine element in Russian history ; on the 
whole, Dr. Zernov’s claims for it are more restricted than might 
have been expected. It is perhaps necessary to point out that in the 
later chapters of the work Dr. Zernov abandons the role of historian 
for that of apologist. It may be true that the Tsarist drive for the 
“‘ russification ” of Russia’s minorities, and the persecution which 
accompanied it, was not directly instigated by the church, but it 
is difficult to respect an institution from which no voice of protest 
came. Only its popular and justified identification with the old 
régime can explain the popular acquiescence in its sufferings under 
the new. Max BELOFF. 


Sir Christopher Hatton, Queen Elizabeth's Favourite. By Enric 
St. JoHN Brooks. London: Cape. 1946. 408 pp. 18s. 


This is the first full-length study of Hatton, and it is likely for 
long to remain the authoritative one. Hitherto ‘the nimble 
galliard ”’ of Elizabeth’s court has been veiled as in a masque, 
flimsy as a courtly dancer and elusive as a summer grasshopper 
(cf. p. 212). Dr. Brooks has spared no pains to give him substance. 
Hatton never moved far from the spotlight—from the inns of 
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court he became a gentleman pensioner at court, master of the 
privy chamber, captain of the queen’s guard, vice-chamberlain 
and privy councillor, and finally lord chancellor. His rewards 
were ample—keeper of the royal forests, receiver of tenths and 
first fruits, an annuity of {400 a year, grants of Corfe castle and of 
Holdenby, a long lease of Ely House in Holborn obtained under 
duress from Bishop Cox, and an occasional plum from the patentees’ 
pie and the seamen’s plunder. He touched Elizabethan life at 
many points: Leicester and Walsingham were his closest political 
associates ; his connection with Drake’s famous voyage is perma- 
nently enshrined in the renamed Pelican ; his patronage of men of 
letters earned him the chancellorship of Oxford. To the last, despite 
the advice of his neighbour, Tresham, he had more of the grass- 
hopper than of the honey bee in him—a drone, gorging on royal 
bounty, he was perhaps doomed to extinction in the autumn of the 
reign. 

Three things stand out in Mr. Brooks’ biography: (i) Hatton’s 
role as special investigator of treasonable conspiracies from the 
rising of the northern earls to the execution of Mary, queen of 
Scots, a role more properly belonging to the law officers ; (ii) his 
championship of the middle way in religion, of Aylmer, bishop of 
London, and of Whitgift in the campaign against the Puritans 
(Mr. Brooks should perhaps have related this more closely to the 
strength of ‘‘ classical ” Presbyterianism in Hatton’s native county, 
Northamptonshire) ; (iii) Hatton’s role in parliament, which almost 
certainly holds the key to his subsequent career. 

From 1572 to 1587, when he was made lord chancellor, Hatton 
was knight of the shire for Northamptonshire, having Sir Walter 
Mildmay, chancellor of the exchequer, as berth-fellow. Now it is 
clear that Hatton soon became the mouthpiece of the queen in the 
Commons; indeed Mr. Brooks does not hesitate to call him the 
“Leader of the House’’. In the crisis of 1584 he took the lead 
and in moving the address of thanks for the queen’s deliverance, 
induced the whole House to get down on their knees. Drafts of 
his speeches on the occasion of the trial of the queen of Scots and 
on the defeat of the Armada have survived, which leave no doubt 
of his skill in striking the right note in a crisis. It was, I submit, 
his success in this role, which largely explains his elevation to 
the woolsack ; (Professor J. E. Neale rightly insists that it was 
“ not a legal but a political appointment ”’). 

There are other good things in the book, e.g., the account of the 
building of Holdenby palace and Ralph Treswell’s contemporary 
estate map, Sir Thomas Smith’s characteristically sane condemna- 
tion of monopolies (Mr. Brooks is apparently unaware that the 
hostmen of Newcastle were incorporated later in the reign), the 
incidental biographical details of numerous lesser personages, 
which easily offset the blemish of needless trivalities and repetition. 
EDWARD HUuGHEs. 
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The Scheldt Question to 1839. By S.T. Binporr. London : Allen and 
Unwin. 1945. x + 238 pp. 10s. 6d. 

The Scheldt question in the Low Countries, like the “ South 
Slesvig” question further east, gives rise to increasing wrangles 
which have caused many young Belgian historians to “ drown 
themselves in the Scheldt””’. This neutral survey, which Professor 
Renier declares first-rate, and which is published at the expense of 
the Dutch government, throws new light upon the strange record 
of a waterway destined by nature to rank far above those of Bordeaux 
or Havre or Hamburg, yet frustrated for some two centuries, and 
to a great extent for a quarter of the nineteenth century also, by 
ruthless Dutch policy. It ends with the treaty of 1839, after which, 
in the new form of prohibitive dues, the frustration which the 
French Revolution had ended began again and Antwerp suffered 
once more. A few trenchant paragraphs suffice to show how, at 
least as far upstream as Ghent, both natural endowment and 
human toil had been sacrificed from 1585 to 1794. 

With admirable lucidity and learning, the author first surveys the 
origins of the Scheldt question to the close of the fourteenth century, 
Perhaps a thousand years had then seen nature and man endeavour- 
ing to make good in that region the sequel to an overwhelming 
inundation. Meanwhile, the delta was greatly changed, and the 
river itself widened and deepened. Few foreign ships, however, 
save the Venetian galleys, could reach Antwerp. Political jurisdic- 
tion over the delta became highly complex, and navigation suffered 
from tolls on both passage and the lading or discharge of goods. 
The passage dues comprised both the geletde, for protection of the 
ships, and the teloneum, in recognition of territorial rights. During 
the fifteenth century, despite many considerable inundations, 
continued exertion and the union of the delta-lands under the Duke 
of Burgundy raised the importance of the Scheldt and of Antwerp. 
This threatened Middelburg and sowed the seed of closure, while 
Antwerp must also contend with a new toll on herrings. Thus in the 
“Golden Age’”’ of the city, about 1560, there were several under- 
lying possibilities of disaster. 

Then came the classic war of 1572-1648. Although it brought no 
enduring rupture of trade between the ‘‘ Catholic’ and “ Protes- 
tant ’’ Netherlands, it cut off the world-commerce of Antwerp. 
The truce of 1609-21, moreover, meant the deliberate ruin of the 
great seaport, and in 1648 Spain must assent. ‘‘ The Miinster 
Régime ”, which went on until 1780, was, however, by no means 
the blank in Scheldt annals which many historians have supposed. 
In a chapter of special value for European history, the author 
shows how the Dutch defended the closure against incessant 
challenge until William III “‘ made the ‘ Maritime Powers ’ virtually 
a unit in international relations”. The resultant treaty guarantee 
endured until the fourth Anglo-Dutch struggle, followed by the 
French Revolution. 
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Britain and Austria assailed the closure in 1780, but the Belgian 








































































































and Revolution destroyed the 1815 unity of the Netherlands, which 
ve Antwerp prosperity once more. From 1830 the author’s 
uth archival research supplements the printed authorities. His erudite 
gles and luminous treatise pronounces the settlement of 1839 fair, and 
— declares that Belgium still owes something to Palmerston’s far- 
— sighted wisdom. 
7 W. F. Reppaway. 
aux 
and Studies in Welsh History. By Sir J. FREDERICK REES. Cardiff: 
), by University of Wales Press. 1947. xii + 184 pp. 10s. 6d. 
hich, The University of Wales Press Board has done well to collect in 
_ the chronological order into a single volume the more important of the 
fered scattered essays, lectures and reviews written by Principal Sir 
N, at Frederick Rees between 1925 and 1938 on subjects connected with 
and Welsh history. They range in subject matter from the sixth century 
to the present decade ; but the author would be the first to own that 
s the the core of the book lies where it should, in the central group of 
tury. papers, dealing with aspects of what he describes as his “ abiding 
vour- interest ’—the seventeenth century. The eye for country and the 
ming flair for strategy revealed in his Civil War papers make one regret 
d the the more that he never accomplished the full-length history which 
vever, he and Mr. J. R. Gabriel projected more than thirty years ago. 
risdic- Roland Phillips’s work, now nearly sixty years old, is still the 
fiered only full and connected account we have of the Civil Wars in Wales ; 
goods. and while he deserves all the praise due to one who has blazed a 
of the difficult trail, the book is hardly one from which either a clear 
Juring picture or a balanced judgment can be derived. The want is 
ations, largely supplied by this very readable group of essays ; and their 
Duke value is enhanced by the provision of six maps and four appendices, 
twerp. some of them hitherto unpublished. Among the latter, the dis- 
while cussion of the question whether Rupert was ever really made 
in the president of Wales (to which Sir Frederick gives an open answer) 
under- is of special interest ; but in noting the opposition of the house of 
Raglan to the project has he sufficiently taken into account the 
ght no extraordinary powers over Herefordshire and South Wales conferred 
Protes- on the earl of Worcester early in 1640, virtually subtracting the 
itwerp. whole region from the jurisdiction of Ludlow ? 
of the Two more fundamental issues may be briefly raised, though space 
fiinster forbids their discussion here. (1) In his paper on “‘ The Tudor 
means Settlement of Wales” (first published as an Historical Association 
pposed. pamphlet), Sir Frederick deals more kindly with the Tudors than 
author do many of their modern Welsh detractors ; but it may be doubted 
cessant whether even he gives full weight to the consideration that the New 
irtually Monarchy here was represented in a dynasty whose background was 
by not that of court or city, but of a culture distinct and remote 





from that of the metropolis, a culture which none the less the 
5 
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Welsh gentry, agents of Tudor government there, were free to foster 
without losing caste at court, so long as it did not trench on the 
sphere of administration. The fortunes of Brittany provide a 
striking contrast here. (2) Both here and in the seventeenth- 
century papers he tends to stress the greed and quarrelsomeness of 
the Welsh gentry (a common ailment of the age) at the expense of 
their more solid services to their own community, both at home and 
at Westminster—above all their share in transforming the personal 
and tribal loyalties of an earlier age into a new and perhaps a more 
constructive Welsh patriotism in a wider framework. 


A. H. Dopp. 


The Parish Chest : A Study of the Records of the Parochial Administra- 
tion in England. By W. E. Tate. Cambridge University Press, 
1946. x + 346pp. 2ls. 


Mr. Tate is well known to historians, and deservedly so, for his 
comprehensive work on enclosure awards and the documents 
connected with them ; and it is no doubt from his search for these 
documents that his extensive knowledge of the contents of the 
parish chest (where it has not been despoiled of them) is derived. 
It seems, from his preface, that he did not know of Professor 
Hamilton Thompson’s Parish History and Records, published by the 
S.P.C.K. at 8d. in 1919, but now, unhappily, out of print. The 
scope of the two books is, however, not the same, though they 
inevitably deal with the same classes of material. Dr. Hamilton 
Thompson approached the subject from the point of view of the 
prospective author of a parish history, and advised him where to 
look for his printed and manuscript sources ; while Mr. Tate treats 
of the parish as an administrative machine, and of the documents 
which it produces in its civil and ecclesiastical capacities. To 
concentrate on the parish chest and its contents was a happy idea, 
and has enabled Mr. Tate to put in an attractive form the vast and 
rather forbidding knowledge which he has acquired from such 
books as those of the Webbs on the history of local government, 
and from an imposing procession of acts of parliament. It is also 
a means of interesting his readers in the pressing duty of seeing that 
the records, ecclesiastical and civil, of their own parishes are in 
proper and efficient custody. The church has not always been a 
careful guardian, and the parish council seldom even guesses that 
it has any duties as a keeper of records. 


Many of Mr. Tate’s examples of parish documents relate to the 
parish of Sutton Bonington, where he was headmaster of the 
village school, and other series come from Bedfordshire or Essex, 
and are due to Mr. F. G. Emmison’s assistance. It makes us regret 
that well-preserved groups of parish records are so few, when we 
see how much information they contain about the ordinary life of 
village folks at various dates. There are, for instance, cases quoted 
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which cast a good deal of doubt on the popular view of the iniquity 
of the enclosure of common land, and the alleged total disregard 
of the rights of the poorer peasantry. There are curious statistics 
of the rapid increase of illegitimate births in the middle of the 
eighteenth century; details of the method of maintaining the 
roads, destroying vermin, and even a good deal of information 
about the process of the conversion of agriculture from the common- 
field system to the closes demanded by less primitive methods of 
farming. A few points call for notice. In particular, is Mr. Tate 
right in saying that ‘‘ each of the vast new county boroughs ”’ is 
“from the legal point of view, one civil parish ” (p. 11) ? No doubt 
this is implied by the definition of “‘ civil parish ”’ in the glossary as 
“ district for which a separate rate is or may be levied” ; though 
the “ wards” or ‘‘ townships ” into which they are divided would 
seem the more natural equivalent. In describing the early ‘“ dug- 
out” type of chest, the name “ trunk ”’ so often applied to alms- 
boxes might have been mentioned. In the memorandum printed on 
p. 70, relating to the falsification of a register, it is probable that the 
decree quoted is not that of any “ dean”’, but rather of the bishop 
(or his official), dominus in the Consistory Court. The compendium 
dis is not usually extended decanus. The casual reader will be 
entertained at the belief that baptism in a parish gave a legal 
settlement and the method adopted by a magistrate and the 
constable to avoid its happening; as also at the appearance of 
the overseers as dealers in second-hand clothes. It will also 
surprise him to find that the inhabitants of Poole were ‘‘ bound 
over’ in 1938 on a charge of neglecting to repair a highway in their 
parish. The book is amply provided with index and bibliography, 
with a list of statutes quoted, and with another of the principal 
local record and archaeological societies and field clubs. 


CHARLES JOHNSON. 


La formation de la Société francaise moderne: t. II. La Révolution 
des Idées et des Moeurs et le Déclin del’ancien Régime (1715-1788). 
By PuiLipre SAGNAC. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 
1946. viii + 355 pp. 300/7. 


Government Assistance in LEighteenth-Century France. By 
S. T. McCLoy. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press. 1946. 
xii + 496 pp. $6.00. 

French historians have, for some time, been re-discovering the 
ancien régime. Economic historians like Henri Sée and Labrousse, 
and historians of political and social thought, like Daniel Mornet, 
have added to the work of social historians like Camille Bloch, and 
the time has come for a synthesis between their conclusions and 
the work of the older school of political historians and biographers. 
Professor Philippe Sagnac has attempted such a synthesis, and the 
result is a highly illuminating new history of pre-revolutionary 
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France which is probably the most balanced and comprehensive 
account of the ancien régime so far written. His former volume 
dealt with the reign of Louis XIV: the present volume deals with 
the three successive periods 1715-1750, 1750-1770, and 1770-1788, 
He regards the middle of the century as bringing a visible change in 
“esprit général du siécle, en économie sociale comme en 
philosophie, dans l’administration comme dans les moeurs”. His 
aim throughout is to inter-relate social, economic, intellectual and 
political changes, to analyse the reasons for these changes, and to 
show how in interaction they produced the supreme crisis, of state 
and of society alike, in 1789. 

The principal result of this comprehensive approach is to modify, 
in several respects, the harsher judgments of the older political 
historians on the spirit and achievements of the monarchy: to 
emphasise, for example, how far there was greater economic 
prosperity in the mid-eighteenth century, which after the Sever 
Years’ War brought a change in public spirit. ‘‘ On comprend mieux 
l’intérét général, méme les nécessités fiscales, si dures qu’elles 
soient: la Bourgeoisie, méme la riche Paysannerie, font leur 
éducation sociale’. Liberal elements crept into French economic, 
social and even political life. The governments—often more en- 
lightened in policy than the peasants—strove hard to promote 
general prosperity and to alleviate human misery and distress. 

It is this latter aspect of French governmental activity which 
Professor McCloy describes in detail in his recent work on Govern- 
ment Assistance in Eighteenth-Century France. Any history of 
organised public assistance inevitably becomes something of a 
chronicle of all the ills that human flesh is heir to: famines, floods, 
fire, epidemics and disease, lunacy, vagrancy, poverty. Professor 
McCloy works systematically through the main instances of such 
distress in eighteenth-century France, and equally exhaustively 
through all efforts of local and central authorities to alleviate the 
consequences. The result is an impressive picture of benevolent 
despotism at work with inadequate means and fragmentary know- 
ledge, yet with remarkable pertinacity and frequent success. 
“ Historians have frequently criticised the government of the Old 
Régime as stupid and cruel, but in numerous matters, and in 
particular in the fight against epizootics, the government sought the 
advice of its best experts, tried to carry through their recommenda- 
tions, made modifications when necessary, and dealt with violators 
far more often in leniency than in severity’”’. 

The notion of national workshops, later to become so much can- 
vassed by Louis Blanc and others, was popular in times of distress 
and unemployment under the ancien régime. They were attempted 
in some regions in the 1680's and 1690's, were opened for a very 
brief period in Paris during the “ Great Winter” of 1709 which 
Professor McCloy describes so vividly, and revived in 1770 on a 
national scale. Ration cards for bread were used during the Revolu- 
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tion. In times of plague, methods of quarantine, the burning of 
infected clothing and bedding, and systematic disinfection, were all 
used ; although the inadequacy of medical organisation and of the 
disinfectants used were a constant weakness. The defect of the book 
is that it is too much of a mere catalogue, and although very fully 
documented it lacks that facility in apt generalisation and in terse 
penetration of judgment which makes first-class historiography. 
Even so, it offers more insight into the social life of ordinary people 
under the ancien régime than most histories of the period, and 
provides a valuable supplement to the wider survey of Professor 
ac. 

os significant that in these days of greatly extended state 
activity and of clamour for national provision of “ social security ”’, 
historians should turn with greater understanding to study of the 
autocratic governments of pre-revolutionary France. The scientific 
study of social history has yet to find appropriate techniques, 
suitable methods of approach. The impact of government policy 
and state activity on social life, the changing spirit of society 
which demands different forms of government activity, the adapta- 
tion of public administration to render these new services : these are 
perhaps the main problems which the social historian must first 
tackle. They are tackled effectively by Professor Sagnac, and one 
aspect of them is dealt with efficiently by Professor McCloy. And 
both books are valuable contributions to the study of social history 
which in so many respects is still in its infancy. 

Davip THOMSON. 


Le Directoire. By GEORGES LEFEBVRE. Paris: Collection Armand 
Colin. 1946. 199 pp. 80 //. 


The Babeuf Plot. By Davin THomson. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Co. 1947. xii + 112 pp. (illus.). 7s. 6d. 


The Lyons Mail. By Sir CHARLES OMAN. London: Methuen. 
1945. xii + 225 pp. 8s. 6d. 


Professor Lefebvre’s latest addition to the excellent Colin series 
ills an awkward gap on the student’s bookshelf. The last complete 
history of the Directory, Sciout’s, is fifty years old: in the Histoire 
de France Contemporaine the account of the period is uncomfortably 
tacked on to that which deals with the vital years 1792 to. 1795, 
with the result that neither section is satisfactory. The volume 
which Albert Mathiez planned remained unfinished at his death 
and, in its published form, is rather a collection of essays on the 
tarlier years of the Directory than a full-length study of it. Thus, 
ategrettable gap in the literature of the Revolutionary period has 
rmained, a gap which Lefebvre’s new work does much to fill. 

How is this long neglect to be explained? Mainly, no doubt, 
because the Directorial period has seemed to be no more than a 
dul prologue to the great Napoleonic drama, a span of years when 
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“hungry Greek throttled hungry Greek ” in a sordid struggle for 
power. This view does less than justice to the interest of the period, 
There is—or should be—a social as well as an individual pathology, 
and times when particular societies are in confusion or decay are 
as much deserving of the historian’s attention as are epochs of 
growth and prosperity. Even on the short view, that which is 
concerned with the Directory merely as an introduction to the 
Consulate and Empire, deserves more critical study than it 
usually receives. We must look to it not only for an explanation 
of the causes and character of the Napoleonic revolution ; we can 
find in it also the germ of Napoleonic institutions. As Professor 
Lefebvre shows, the Directory’s departmental commissioners 
foreshadowed the prefects of the Empire, while the administrative 
machinery organised by Lagarde, the first secretary to the directors, 
was taken over by Napoleon and became the secretariat of state, 


The student, then, has now available an admirable history of an 
important, if neglected, period. Lefebvre showed in his earlier 
volume, Les Thermidoriens, that he could construct a narrative 
which conveyed essential facts with lucidity and charm and pro- 
vided an analysis of historical causation of the first order. The 
qualities of the older volume appear again in its successor. The 
events of the stormy years 1795 to 1799 are described clearly and 
succinctly ; each aspect of the time receives due consideration, 
from the struggles of factions to war and diplomacy. Above all, 
economic matters are dealt with in admirable fashion, an achieve- 
ment none the less welcome because we expect it from the author of 
Les Paysans des Nord. 


Inevitably, the scope and nature of the series in which the book 
appears impose what, from the historian’s standpoint, are defects. 
There are no references and this lack is only partly compensated by 
an excellent bibliography. But these are faults for which circum- 
stances, not the author, are responsible. As the book stands, it is 
the most important contribution to the history of the Revolution 
that has appeared for several years. 


A note tells us that this volume is a résumé of lectures given at 
the Sorbonne. Publishing must be at least as difficult a business in 
France to-day as it is in Britain, but would it be extravagant to 
ask that others of Professor Lefebvre’s lecture courses should be 
made available to students in permanent form ? 

The history of the Directory is, in one sense, the history of 
attempts to overthrow it. Mr. David Thomson has done good 
service to students of the period by producing an adequate account 
of the most formidable and interesting of these conspiracies. It is 
just one hundred and fifty years since ‘“ Gracchus” Babeuf paid 
on the scaffold for his attempt to replace the Directory and the 
bourgeois France it represented by a Republic of Equals, and 
Mr Shameen'e volume is, therefore, a commemoration, though it is 
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in no sense an eulogy. Indeed, it might be said that Mr. Thomson 
js really only interested in Babeuf the plotter and man of action, 
the true begetter of conspiracy in its modern form, for the account 
of his social theory is very slight. More probably, the author felt 
less concerned to make a contribution to the history of socialist 
thought than to study a form of political action which was formid- 
ably developed in the resistance movements of recent years. 


Whichever of these opinions be correct, Mr. Thomson has pro- 
duced an excellent book. The essential facts concerning the Con- 
spiracy of the Equals and its prime mover are clearly set out ; 
more novel and equally useful is the account of the influence of 
Babeuf’s example on later revolutionary politics. Here, the author 
has broken really new ground for British students. His book is not 
large in size or ambitious in intention, but it is much more useful 
than many bulkier books on the Revolution. It is much to be hoped 
that he will continue to cultivate this corner of his field. 


Older readers of History may very well have seen Sir Henry 
Irving, or his son, H. B. Irving, “‘ double” the parts of hero and 
villain in a melodrama called The Lyons Mail. The play was based 
on events which greatly occupied the French criminal courts in the 
last years of the eighteenth century, and these events were fully 
studied by the late Sir Charles Oman in a little volume to which 
he gave the same title as the play. 


Briefly, the facts of the matter were these. On the night of 
April 27th, 1796, the mail-coach which ran between Paris and 
Lyons was robbed on the road between Lieursaint and Melun. 
The courier who had charge of it, and the postilion who drove it, 
were both murdered. It had contained a considerable sum in paper 
money and specie which was on its way to the Army of Italy, then, 
of course, under the command of the rising General Bonaparte. 
For this crime, and as the result of several trials, seven persons were 
condemned to death and executed. One of these was named 
Lesurques, another Dubosq. The problem—still unsolved—of the 
guilt or innocence of these two men is what gives interest to the 
whole affair. 


On behalf of Lesurques it was claimed that he had been mistaken 
for Dubosq by several witnesses who identified him as a participant 
in the crime. His innocence was asserted by some of the criminals 
who were convicted along with him. The witnesses, on the other 
hand, stuck to their evidence and denied that Dubosq was the man 
they had seen in compromising circumstances. Clearly, both sets 
of persons could not have been right, though the witnesses to 
identity may have been honestly mistaken. 

The history of the affair is vividly described in Sir Charles Oman’s 
book, which makes very much better reading than many of the 
cme mysteries of commerce. But it has a wider interest than the 
puzzle with which it is concerned, for it throws valuable light on 
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social conditions, police organisation, and judicial methods, under 
the Directory. Readers who wish, according to the established 
formula, ‘‘ to combine amusement with instruction ”’ are strongly 
urged to try this book. 

SYDNEY HERBERT. 


Lord Cochrane: Seaman—Radical—Liberator. By CHRISTOPHER 
Lioyp. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 1947, 
vili + 222 pp. (illus.). 15s. 

This book, intended for a wide public whom it will certainly 
delight, and for the general student whom it will certainly suit, 
makes little attempt to produce much new or original material, or 
to resolve the numerous controversies which still rage about the 
name of Cochrane. Was he guilty in the Stock Exchange case? 
Mr. Lloyd thinks not—emphatically—yet admits it is not possible 
to prove it in a court-of-law sense. Again, he does not—on this 
scale could not—probe deeply into the authorship of Cochrane’s 
books, especially the autobiography: yet he summarises the 
probabilities fairly and well. On the Secret Plans, however, he 
throws more light than previous biographers, and sets them in 
truer perspective, especially in showing Cochrane as the pioneer of 
the smoke screen. 

His picture of the navy still in the grip of “‘ Old Corruption ”— 
what Cobbett called ‘“‘ The Thing ”—is accurately drawn, though 
occasionally, perhaps, slightly overpainted. And—dquite as interest- 
ing—is his account of Cochrane in politics, a phase of his career 
often sadly neglected. How many, I wonder, recall his intimate 
connection with the professional radical leaders of his day— 
Burdett, Cobbett and Place? The political historian, writing on 
these men, usually ignores the strange naval officer who leapt to 
their help from what must have appeared to them “ the other 
camp”. But Mr. Lloyd makes no such mistake. Though his sub- 
ject is, in the main, the brilliant frigate captain, the persistent—often 
vindictive—naval reformer, the resourceful naval liberator working 
without tools, he finds the space—and very rightly—to show him 
as well in the forefront of an epoch-making political movement. 

The biography of so chameleon-like a figure is not easy to write. 
His colours are so vivid, so diverse, that they scarcely even match 
each other. There is, on the one hand, the innate leadership of men, 
the ingenuity that amounts to genius, and the true crusading 
spirit, ever striking for liberty and the rights of man, whether at 
home or abroad: on the other, that pronounced persecution- 
complex which apparently made a grievance essential to his 
existence ; made him pursue retaliation to wildly imprudent, even 
ridiculous lengths—nay, sometimes drove him, otherwise high- 
minded enough, to subterfuge and suppressio veri, if not to downright 
lying. There is something almost unreal about such violent con- 
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trasts; something about his whole character which, had a con- 
fessed novelist invented it, we should condemn as invraisemblable. 
Cochrane has, in fact, something of the quality of that giraffe of 
whom the old lady, regarding it, remarked, “‘ There ain’t so such 


Since, however, there certainly was, he needs some delicate 
handling in a biography; and Mr. Lloyd has handled him very 
delicately. He preserves his balance throughout: he is alive 
equally to his hero’s strengths and weaknesses. He neither over- 
stresses his greatness as, perhaps, Fortescue did, nor has any truck 
with the Ellenborough school of detractors. The result is a perfectly 
clear and impartial study of one of the most curious and fascinating 
figures in our history. 

MICHAEL LEwIs. 


Ethiopia, the Study of a Polity, 1540-1935. By Davip MATHEW. 
London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 1947. x + 254 pp. 15s. 


A Short History of Eritrea. By STEPHEN H. Loncricc. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 1945. viii + 188 pp. (illus.). 10s. 6d. 


Isolated on its great plateau from pagan and Moslem Africa, the 
ancient Christian kingdom of Ethiopia has always appeared remote 
and mysterious to the outside world. Even the metropolitan of the 
Ethiopian Coptic church, the “‘ abuna ”’, was himself a foreigner in 
a strange land. Invariably an Egyptian, chosen from among the 
monks of the great Coptic monastery of St. Antonios, this prelate 
was a link with Alexandria, but never returned to his native land 
after his consecration. Moreover, though always an object of 
reverence, he was regarded with that constant suspicion which the 
presence of foreigners has always induced in the conservative and 
haughty Abyssinians. In his fascinating history of Ethiopia, 
Archbishop Mathew shows how this xenophobia runs like a strong 
current through many centuries of Ethiopian history. ‘‘ Over all 
there lay a barbed quiet. It was an inward-turning world which 
would offer very little to those whom hazard brought to Abyssinia ”’. 

Archbishop Mathew has delineated in colourful language the 
story of this mysterious land as seen within the framework of its 
royal tradition. His main theme is an exposition of the Ethiopian 
kingship. After a brief account of the Solomonic throne in ancient 
and medieval times, and a study of its intimate relations with the 
priests and monks of the Coptic church, he describes in fascinating 
detail the royal court after its establishment at Gondar. With 
bold and vivid strokes, he depicts the veiled cloistered atmosphere 
which surrounded the Solomonic throne. “ At the core of the 
imperial conduct there lay an impenetrable dignity which was, in 
so far as such a quality can be, the mainstay of the kingdom and 
the cause of reverence in the Christian subjects”. The static quality 
of the court at Gondar gradually led to the decay of the royal 
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power until, in the eighteenth century, the king became a powerless 
puppet in the hands of various mayors of the palace. This period of 
rival viceroys was closed by the victories of Theodore II in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Later there emerged Menelik II, 
the creator of modern Ethiopia, and the centre of gravity swung 
southwards to Addis Ababa. 

Dr. Mathew has given a full account of the Jesuit attempt in 
the early years of the seventeenth century to convert the country 
to Catholicism. In 1632 all the Catholic priests were banished and 
there remained a profound and lasting aversion to the impact of 
Rome. A Protestant attempt a few years later met with a similar 
fate. There are also fully documented chapters dealing with the 
visits of James Bruce, Lord Valentia and Henry Salt. 

In this, his first excursus into the realm of African history, 
Archbishop Mathew has written a book which will prove not only 
of value to the Africanist, but of absorbing interest to the general 
reader. 

Inevitably much of the subject-matter of Brigadier Longrigg’s 
A Short History of Eritrea covers the same ground as Dr. Mathew’s 
study, for the destinies of Ethiopia and Eritrea have been closely 
linked on numerous occasions. Geographically and ethnologically, 
Eritrea is partly of the Sudan, and partly of Ethiopia. Indeed, 
until its consolidation into a single unit as an Italian colony, its 
peoples had never obeyed a single rule. The very name Eritrea, 
derived from the Mare Erythreum (Red Sea) of the Roman 
geographers, is a modern creation dating from the formation of the 
Italian colony in 1890. 

From 1942 until 1944, Brigadier Longrigg was chief administrator 
of Eritrea, and thus had an invaluable opportunity of studying the 
social and political life of its peoples. He was fortunate in having 
on his staff a number of British administrators who had considerable 
knowledge of African races and were admirably qualified, ‘“ both 
to study native life and history and to record their results”. A 
scholar himself, Brigadier Longrigg encouraged his officers to take 
a keen interest in the native peoples whom they administered, and 
some of the results of their observations have helped to enrich the 
present volume. Thus, although the author’s main object has been 
to give a concise historical account of Eritrea, yet he has also 
included a considerable amount of ethnographical material. He 
maintains that this tiny region of Eastern Africa offers to the student 
of African races a mosaic of peoples ‘‘ whose present diversity of 
cultures, languages and economic habit is instructive ”’. 

To many readers the author’s opinions about the future of Eritrea 
will be of especial interest. For historical, racial and political 
reasons, he thinks that dismemberment is the only practical solution. 
The Moslem areas adjoining the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan should, he 
thinks, be included in that country, and the central Christian 
highlands, together with the port of Massawa, should form part 
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of the Tigrai province of Ethiopia, but should be administered for 
a period, in the emperor of Ethiopia’s name, by a European power. 
Brigadier Longrigg has condensed into a short volume of two 
hundred pages a most readable and accurate account of a complex 
subject. 
L. W. HOLLINGSworRTH. 


The History of Japan. By K.S. Latourette. London: Macmillan. 
1947. xii + 291 pp. (with maps and illus.). 20s. 


The part of Japanese history which most interests the general 
reader in Europe and America is the story of the last eighty years, 
during which the political and economic organisation of the country 
was westernised at phenomenal speed and a military machine was 
built up capable of seizing the greater part of eastern Asia. It is 
with this development that Professor Latourette is most concerned, 
and to it he devotes over two-thirds of his space. A brief account of 
the history of Japan up to about 1850 is followed by an admirable 
chapter outlining the chief characteristics of the old regime, many 
of which are of vital importance in explaining the changes of the 
modern period. The notes on Sintoo, busidoo and patriotism are 
particularly useful. The narrative is then carried forward in some 
detail to 1945. While political and administrative changes are 
dealt with as fully as is possible in so short a book, economic 
developments, especially the growth of modern industries, are 
rather lightly sketched. Domestic events, in fact, serve chiefly to 
explain the attitude and policy of Japan to the western world, and 
the emphasis is on international relations. The analysis of Japanese 
foreign policy and the long chain of events which led eventually to 
the outbreak of war in 1941 is clear and objective. Professor 
Latourette is writing for a public most interested in the international 
position of Japan and balances his narrative accordingly. The result 
is to give to his account of modern Japanese history a unity and 
continuity often lacking in general works of this kind. 

The treatment is concise and scholarly, embodying the results of 
recent research. In one minor lapse, Professor Latourette cites in 
an appendix the traditional dates for the early history of the 
Japanese empire, though he had rightly rejected them in the text 
as being some centuries too early. For the most part he achieves a 
rare objectivity, and even when he ventures into the controversial 
field of contemporary history with an account of the Pacific War 
and trends in post-war Japan, his judgment inspires confidence. 

The exposition is lucid and the illustrations well chosen, though 
some of the maps would be clearer if smaller type had been used. 
In general, the book forms a dependable introduction to the study 
of Japan, and could usefully find a place in school libraries and in 
adult education courses. 


W. G. BEASLEY. 
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Woodrow Wilson and the Great Betrayal. By Tuomas A. Batey, 
New York: Macmillan. 1945. xiv + 429 pp. 18s. 


Like the book to which this is a sequel, Woodrow Wilson and the 
Lost Peace, this work by one of the most eminent of American 
diplomatic historians, was written in war-time with a confessedly 
pragmatic and didactic purpose. Believing that the errors in the 
Treaty of Versailles and America’s failure to enter the League of 
Nations were a major cause of the second World War, Professor 
Bailey tried to analyse for his countrymen what had gone wrong 
“last time ” in order to enable them at least to avoid making the 
same mistakes. 


In the present volume the lesson to be driven home is primarily 
that of the evils of perfectionism. Looking at the world scene two 
or three years later an overdose of idealism hardly seems to be the 
most obvious failing of any of its leaders, and one may feel that 
Professor Bailey’s lesson was hardly required. But this would be a 
superficial view, for in spite of the change in the climate of opinion 
and in America’s material position which has so profoundly differenti- 
ated its role in the immediately post-war period from that which it 
played in 1919-1921, there are latent in the situation at least some 
of the elements which were so important then. 


But whatever one’s views may be of this, Professor Bailey has 
written (in spite of the rather over-eloquent manner in which his 
material is presented), what is a very important account—certainly 
the best to date—of the actual course of events which led to America’s 
failure to ratify the Peace Treaty of 1919. He has, regrettably in 
the opinion of this reviewer, decided to omit the usual apparatus 
of footnotes; but the long bibliographical appendix—arranged 
under chapters—shows the extent of his material, including MS. 
sources and the verbal statements of surviving participants in these 
events. The story which emerges differs in important respects from 
the familiar version which one finds in such older works on the 
subject as those of D. F. Fleming. As Professor Bailey points out, 
Senator Lodge’s papers, which are not available, may provide 
evidence of his insincerity throughout and show that his real aim 
was the total defeat of the treaty, but pending such proofs, there 
can be little doubt that the main person responsible for keeping the 
United States out of the League was Wilson himself. A close 
examination of the texts of the Lodge reservations, and of those 
which Wilson himself was ready to accept, does not bear out his 
description of the former as involving a nullification of the Covenant. 

The various reasons which forced this “ infanticide’’ upon 
Wilson—constitutional, party, and above all personal—are analysed 
in compelling fashion. Wilson’s ability to make himself believe that 
he could successfully appeal to the Americans over the heads of the 
senate is shown to spring from deep-rooted elements in his own 
mental make-up, aggravated by his illness, and from an unwilling- 
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ness to accept the institutional limitations of American politics of 
which he had been so severe a critic. 


The narrative is carried on to the final burying of the League 
issue by the Harding administration. The ease with which this was 
done in spite of the assurances before the election by pro-League 
Republicans, may make one rather sceptical of Professor Bailey’s 
belief that the American people were overwhelmingly in favour of 
some kind of League in 1919-20. But questions of public opinion on 
a matter of this kind are incapable of settlement. On the more 
tangible problems of who did what, and when, this book is unlikely 
to be superseded for a very long time. 

Max BELOFF. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Professor Eleanor Shipley Duckett is a scholar who has been 
drawn from the study of classical literature to that of the Latin 
writers of the fifth centuries, and in her recent Anglo-Saxon Saints 
and Scholars (London: Macmillan, 1947, x + 488pp., 25s.) to 
Aldhelm, Wilfrid, Bede and Boniface. The same affectionate 
interest that appeared in her studies of the encyclopaedists, Boethius 
and Cassiodorus, pervade these detailed and careful biographies 
of the four English saints and scholars. They are written in simple 
and popular language, and the footnotes, though mercifully in- 
frequent, give the necessary clues to students who wish to refer to 
the Latin sources; there is besides, a good bibliography. The 
imaginative reconstruction of the background occasionally betrays 
a certain naiveté; on the first page, for instance, Aldhelm sits 
resting upon a fallen tree where the oaks of Selwood slope down to 
the river: he “ looked intently upward towards an old half-ruined 
castle, perched, within the masonry that once had guarded it, upon 
ahill that rose from the forest clearing where he lay’. In the first 
place, recluses are busy people and don’t sit vaguely upon oak 
trees; they have a stupendous number of psalms to say in the 
twenty-four hours, besides attending to the miserable business of 
feeding themselves ; and one would like to know more about the 
half-ruined castle, with its masonry. However, the bulk of the book 
ismuch more factual and less imaginative than this. It is mainly 
the redaction in English of matter drawn from the non-historical 
Latin works of Bede, and that golden mine, the letters of Boniface, 
that give this book its interest and charm. 


The University of Reading has the very sensible practice of 
accepting editions of medieval texts as theses for the M.A. degree. 
Miss A. M. Kirkus obtained hers in 1942 by the edition of The Great 
Roll of the Pipe for the Ninth Year of the Reign of King John. 
Michaelmas 1207 (London: Pipe Roll Society, Vol. LX, 1946, 
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xxxii + 325 pp., subs. 21s.). The year was marked by the imposition 
of a levy of a “ thirteenth ” (in fact a tax of a shilling in the mark 
on rents and moveables). But the receipts from it, as usual, do not 
appear on the roll ; though there are entries of fines made to avoid 
assessment to it. The king was in England, and the sheriffs’ expendi- 
ture on his account was large and varied. Miss Kirkus has made 
good use of the printed chancery rolls whenever their evidence dove- 
tails into that of the pipe roll. It is interesting that John was 
already in touch with the sultan of Egypt, Saladin’s brother, 
possibly as part of his plan for a grand alliance against Philip 
Augustus. Miss Kirkus, who has observed that the list of sheriffs 
could be amended from the pipe rolls, seems only to know the list 
in the deputy-keeper’s 31st Report. An amended list, based on 
the pipe rolls, was published in 1898 and is long since out of print, 
but should be found in any large library. Perhaps, when the 
avalanche of forms abates, paper may be forthcoming to reprint 
it with a few corrections. It is an almost indispensable tool. 

Cr 


In this age of paper shortage we have reason to be grateful to 
Mr. N. Denholm-Young for reprinting some of his contributions to 
Dr. Salter’s Festschrift, and to various periodicals (some of which 
are rather scarce), in his Collected Papers on Medieval Subjects 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 1946, viii + 187 pp., 15s.). The papers 
selected range in date from 1931 to 1944, and include those on 
Richard de Bury, the Cursus, the two papers on Fleta, those on the 
Barons’ Wars, the honour of Walbrook, and the Bermondsey 
library. That on the knights appeared in History, and the reviews 
of the Medieval Latin Word-List and Destrez’s study of the pecia 
in Medium ivum. The addition of a good index adds to their 
already acknowledged value. The proof reading, however, in the 
article on the Cursus in particular, is insufficient. The volume 
affords opportunity for a personal comment. It is not clear to me 
that the ushership of the receipt of exchequer was ever, despite 
the assertion of the editors of the Dialogus, including myself, an 
offshoot of the ushership of the exchequer. The references to 
Madox which Mr. Denholm-Young gives make it clear that under 
Edward I the ushership of the receipt was divided between the 
chamberlains, and this, coupled with the Dialogus’ suggestion 
(p. 66) that the usher was the servant, not of the king, but of the 
treasurer and chamberlains, leads me to believe that the thirteenth- 
century practice was the same as the original. The treasurer, asa 
clerk, was probably not (technically speaking) the master of a lay 
usher. I can only hope that the reprint of the outspoken review of 
the Word-List may stimulate some of its critics to communicate the 
addenda and corrigenda to the committee for incorporation in the 
proposed supplement. C. J. 
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sition Father Aubrey Gwynn’s commentary (The Medieval Province of 
mark Armagh, 1470-1545, Dundalk: W. Tempest, Dundalgan Press, 
© not 1946, xii + 287 pp., 21s. 6d.) on the registers of the metropolitan see 
avoid of Armagh is an important contribution to Irish ecclesiastical and 
endi- local history. In it he has clarified to a great extent the activities 
made of clergy and laity in the northern part of the island in a period of 
dove- considerable obscurity. Part I (pp. 1-72) is an account of the 
1 was archbishops of Armagh from the accession of John Bole (or Bull) 
other, in 1457 down to 1534, with special reference to the reforming 
Philip primate Octavian de Palatio (1479-1513). Part II (pp. 73-115) is a 
herifis study of the diocese of Armagh, which was divided into two parts, 
he list inter Hibernicos and inter Anglicos, whose clergy held separate 
ed on synods, with the primate and his official as connecting links between 
print, them. The registers have been made to yield an appreciable amount 
nthe of information regarding the former which has hitherto been 
‘eprint lacking. Father Gwynn might have rounded off his treatment of 
the latter by some account of the part played by the convocation 
cx of the clergy, through their proctors in parliament, in the collection 
of royal taxation (see M. V. Clarke, Medieval Representation and 
Consent, pp. 33-69). The third part (pp. 117-209) deals with the 
eful to relations between the primate and the nine other bishoprics in his 
ions to province. These lay almost wholly outside the sphere of English 
which authority, and in them the Irish dynastic families exercised a power- 
Subjects ful influence on ecclesiastical affairs. Father Gwynn succeeds in 
papers giving an intelligible picture of a hitherto obscure situation. The 
10se on concluding section (pp. 211-276) surveys the effects of the Henrician 
on the reformation on the province. Father Gwynn shows a thorough 
1ondsey mastery of the intricacies of Irish ecclesiastical politics, though 
reviews scarely so sure a grasp of English policies in Ireland during this 
ne pecia period. His contention that the majority of the clergy in the 
to their province broke with the papacy after Archbishop Cromer’s 
, in the suspension in 1539—differing from the view of Professor R. Dudley 
volume Edwards (Church and State in Tudor Ireland, pp. 101-108) that only 
.r to me the few who can be proved to have taken the oath of supremacy did 
despite %—appears valid. It is, of course, incorrect to say that “ the 
yself, an monasteries and convents of England had been suppressed” by 
nces to the autumn of 1535 (p. 114). The volume has been provided with 
at under careful references and a useful bibliography, and is attractively 
veen the § produced. D. B. Q. 
\ggestion 
at of the Between 1496 and 1499 a young German nobleman from Cologne 
irteenth- made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land and to St. James of Compostella. 
urer,asa@  Onhis return he wrote an account of his travels [The Pilgrimage of 
of a lay Arnold von Harff, Knight, (1496-99), (Hakluyt Society, 2nd Series, 
review of Vol. XCIV), translated and edited by Malcolm Letts, London : 
cate theit § Quaritch, 1947 (for 1946), xxxvi + 325 pp. (illus.), 45s.] for the 
on in benefit of future pilgrims, and the popularity or value of his account 
C. J. 9 Sevidenced by the existence of at least ten contemporary manu- 
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script copies. A critical edition was issued in German by Dr. E. von 
Groote in 1860 and the book has thus been fairly well known to 
scholars for many years. It is, however, written in a dialect of the 
Lower Rhine, and only those who have struggled with such works 
know how difficult it is to read them as historical documents rather 
than as linguistic puzzles. Therefore the book has been little used 
in this country, although its general conclusions and its contributions 
to geographical information and historical knowledge have not been 
overlooked. Harff went up the Rhine and thence to Verona, 
Florence and Rome, where he kept Easter, 1497, receiving permission 
from Alexander VI to travel to the Holy Land, and visiting a large 
number of churches whose relics, and the indulgences to be acquired, 
he notes carefully. Although he comments on some rioting in the 
city and “‘ unspeakable things . . . which are contrary to the Christian 
faith” his piety was in no way shaken. From Rome he went to 
Venice and thence to Alexandria, Cairo and Mount Sinai. All the 
way he either had with him, or used later for the compilation of 
his narrative, one or more of the pilgrim guide-books of the age, 
and it is the new information that he adds to these that is of direct 
historical importance. According to his own story he visited the 
sources of the Nile, the Mountains of the Moon, Madagascar, 
Ceylon and India, but this part of the work is, as the editor correctly 
points out, quite incredible. The description of Jerusalem and the 
Holy Places adds something to our knowledge of the administration 
of the Turkish empire at the end of the fifteenth century, as does his 
visit to Constantinople. He ended his pilgrimage by making his way 
to Compostella and thence through France back to Cologne. Mr. 
Malcolm Letts, who has had much experience both of translating 
and of editing similar texts, has provided a number of short notes 
and comments (some of which could have been more informative) 
and rightly compares the narrative with those of Marco Polo and 
Sir John Mandeville. He reproduces some interesting sketches 
made by, or for, the author, and the alphabets of the various 
countries through which von Harff passed, together with a few 
(remarkably few, but revealing) phrases. Thus a real service has 
been done for students of history. Those who want to go beyond 
the translation will need to refer to the books mentioned in the 
select bibliography ; those who do not would have been grateful 
for a map showing von Harff’s route and fora fuller index. Teachers 
of history will find splendid illustrative material here, and all who 
enjoy well-produced travel books will be grateful to the Hakluyt 
Society and to Mr. Letts for this one. G. R. P. 


The change from a speculative to an empirical approach to 
geography was the great achievement of the Portuguese pioneers. 
These two works (The Suma Oriental of Tomé Pires and The Book of 
Francisco Rodrigues (Hakluyt Society, 2nd Series, Vols. LXXXIX 
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and XC), by A. Z. Cortesao, The Society, 1944, xcvi + 578 pp., 75s.) 
of the early sixteenth century are magnificent examples of the new 
methods. ‘‘ The great island of Java is finished, as well as I have 
been able to examine and investigate it, verifying my facts with 
many people ; and whenever they seemed to me to agree thoroughly, 
[ have written that down’’. So Pires wrote in 1515. Almost every 
footnote in these volumes vindicates his claim to accuracy. His 
survey of the coastal kingdoms of Arabia and India is sound but 
hardly new. It is his work on Java and the Islands which is so 
valuable, for here he writes from personal experience. He offers 
new material for the history of the Malacca sultanate, and his 
detailed account of Sumatra is the best of that century. There is a 
wealth of detail for the study of native shipping and commerce, 
and for the spread of Islam down the archipelago. Of his personal 
history only the outlines are known. The tragic story of his career 
as first ambassador to China ends in uncertainty. But though the 
editor casts doubt on 1524 as the date of his death, it is difficult to 
believe in Mendes Pinto’s account of his chance encounter with a 
Chinese daughter of Pires. Had Pires lived for some twenty years 
as a member of a wealthy Chinese family some news must have 
reached the Portuguese on the coast. 

The Book of Rodrigues includes two rutters and an atlas which 
are of importance. His rutter from Malacca to Canton and his 
sketches of the China coast are based on native works, perhaps 
upon the Javanese map sent to Portugal in 1512. The diagram of 
Canton is of great interest. (The “‘ Propia cidade da China”’ of this 
map must be Canton, the centre of all maritime activity, not 
Peking. The notes on an anchorage for junks and transhipment 
to small boats confirm this.) The maps and unusual panoramas 
of Java are the records of the first voyage to Banda made in 1512. 
Those of East Africa, though not the first made, are remarkable for 
their accuracy. The difficult Portuguese text has been included, 
and there are illustrative maps, a good index and bibliography. 
The photographic reproductions of Rodrigues’s maps are excellent. 
A special debt of gratitude is owed to the editor who was responsible 
for bringing the manuscript to light. G. B. H. 


The same spirit that made Essex the first county in England to 
have all its public footpaths signposted has now led the Essex 
county council to publish a Catalogue of Maps in the Essex Record 
Office, 1566-1855, [Essex Record Office Publications No. 3, Chelms- 
ford: Essex County Council, 1947, xx + 106 pp. (illus.), 21s.]. This 
beautiful and scholarly book is edited by the county archivist, Mr. F. 
G. Emmison, who justly calls it “‘ the result of good team-work in 
which every member of the record office staff has played a part ”. 
Half the maps described are of private estates in the county, and 
these are supplemented by notes on a number of manorial surveys. 
The other sections concern enclosure and tithe awards; maps 
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prepared for the commissioners of sewers, whose work was later 
taken over by the catchment boards; public schemes for the 
construction of roads, canals, railways, Southend pier, and pipe- 
lines to convey sea-water to baths in Islington ; plans for diversion 
of highways and footpaths, and of estates for sale ; notes on maps 
in printed books and on topographical engravings of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries ; and a brief section on maps of the whole 
county, concluding with the 6-inch ordnance survey. The 
information to be derived from the plates themselves and the 
descriptions is most varied. There are clues to buildings and roads 
that have long disappeared, field-names, notes of vineyards and 
oyster-beds, drawings of duck-decoys, lists of freehold and copyhold 
land and names of tenants, details of enclosure, sites of martello 
towers and defensive works on the large-scale tithe-maps, the 
progress of the fight against flood and encroaching sea in over fifty 
square miles of marshland, the projected horse-tramway from 
London to Ipswich. The plates are delightful, particularly those in 
colour. One would specially mention the beautiful and accurate 
work of John Walker and his son before and after 1600, and Chapman 
and André’s sumptuous map of the county in 1777. The writing 
on some of those in half-tone is too small to decipher, though a 
magnifying glass will reveal much even of this. The decoration is a 
study in itself, and Mr. Steer’s notes on it—and indeed the notes in 
general—are a model of terse accuracy. The whole arrangement 
of the book is businesslike and such as to make it most useful to a 
wide variety of students. In a work full of names and details I 
have noticed only two misprints. There is an admirable index, and 
detailed cross-reference throughout the book. A companion 
volume from the same source, The Art of the Map-Maker in Essex, 
1566-1860 (Essex Record Office Publications No. 4, 15 pp., 30 
plates, 5s.), includes the whole of the plates, unreduced, and the 
valuable, pithy introduction. Both volumes can be commended 
without reserve. A. F. 


‘ No one familiar with the civilization of sixteenth to eighteenth 
century England” says Mr. Mullett “can long overlook the 
contemporary social and medical importance of spas’. The story of 
the rise of the inland watering places in this country had already 
been sketched by Mr. Reginald Lennard (History, xviii, No. 69, 
p. 52): the present study (Public Baths and Health in England, 
Sixteenth-Eighteenth Century, by Charles F. Mullett, Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1946, iv + 85 pp. $1.50), sponsored by 
the University of Missouri research council and published as 
Supplement No. 5 to the Bulletin of the History of Medicine, is a 
much more exhaustive study. Mr. Mullett traces the development 
of the cult of balneology in this country from the middle of the 
sixteenth century to the beginning of the nineteenth, and if evidence 
were needed of the importance of the subject, a glance at the two 
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hundred treatises and articles in philosophical transactions listed 
(chronologically) in the bibliography should suffice. “There is 
nothing in our profession of Physicke more usefull, nor in the 
workes of nature more admirable than natural baths and mineral 
waters”, wrote Edward Jorden, in his Discourse (1632); ‘‘ the 
art of Physicke ’’ he continued (quoting Galen) ‘‘ goes upon two 
legges, Reason and Experience, and if either of these be defective, 
our Physicke must needs be lame”. Experience had already 
driven seekers of health in increasing numbers to Bath, 
Buxton and the Spa in the Low Countries early in Elizabeth’s 
reign, and the local fame of mineral springs in Durham, Yorkshire, 
Staffordshire and elsewhere spread rapidly in the seventeenth 
century. (Generally speaking, the learned treatise and the printed 
guide book followed much later.) Reason, i.e. the scientific analysis, 
followed in the eighteenth century as, for example, in Dr. Wm. 
Brownrigg’s (of Whitehaven) An Experimental Enquiry into the 
Mineral Elastic Spirit or Air, contained in Spaw-water (1765). 
Successive stages in the development of the cult of bathing can be 
roughly discerned, e.g. swimming (temp. Elizabeth), cold baths in 
the first half of the eighteenth century, and sea-bathing in the 
second half. By the end of that century ‘“ balneology had become 
a science”. Nor were its benefits confined to human beings— 
horses bitten by a mad dog were made to swim violently in sea- 
water. Mr. Mullett adds interesting biographical details of the 
many medical worthies he has encountered in his researches. It is 
to be hoped that he will be encouraged to write another supplement 
on the use of tar water which was well known in the best medical 
circles thirty years before Bishop Berkeley wrote his tract (1744). 

E. H. 


Miss Mary Coate in 1945 published for the Royal Historical 
Society (Camden Society, Third Series, Vol. LXIX, London: 
xxiv + 196 pp., subs.) The Letter-Book of John, Viscount Mordaunt, 
1658-60. The introduction sets out the history of the manuscript, 
now in the John Rylands Library, Manchester, and gives a brief 
sketch of Mordaunt’s work as a royalist commissioner with some 
particulars of his career subsequent to the Restoration. He was a 
doubly disappointed man : he had hoped that he would be the chief 
instrument of restoring the king to his throne by a combined and 
general royalist and Presbyterian insurrection, and that he would 
thereby become a man of political consequence. Monk’s patient 
opportunism and respect for constitutional order brought about a 
bloodless restoration. Mordaunt’s importance as a royalist agent 
was eclipsed by Monk’s kinsmen, Greenville and Morrice. Morrice 
not Mordaunt became a secretary of state. This letter-book 
consists of copies in a contemporary hand, of letters from and to 
Lord and Lady Mordaunt, which belong almost exclusively to 
the year 1659, when Mordaunt enjoyed a brief pre-eminence and 
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when his ambitions and self-importance were at their highest. 
The date and the purpose of its compilation are not clear, and 
many of the originals cannot now be traced. Many of the 
letters have either been printed or calendared before, and in general 
they do not yield new information of any great moment. But there 
is new light on Turenne’s interest in the attempted rising of this 
year, and there are some elucidations of a plot, in which General 
Schomberg was involved, to put Dunkirk into the king’s hands. 
Mordaunt’s optimism, even after the failure of the rising, was kept 
up by his reluctance to leave the centre of the stage, and doubtless 
by fears lest Charles II’s presence at the treaty of the Pyrenees, 
which Mordaunt vainly tried to prevent, should result in an agree- 
ment between the kings of France and Spain to restore the English 
king with advantages to his Catholic subjects. But by this time 
his value as an agent and plotter had declined. The volume is, 
however, well worth the labour bestowed upon it, and the elaborate 
biographical annotations will be helpful to other workers in this 
field. F, J. R. 


The title of Dr. A. J. Henderson’s study (London and the National 
Government, 1721-1742, Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 
1945, x + 242 pp., $3.00) rouses hopes not altogether fulfilled by 
his letter-press. By tacit definition he reduces his subject to the 
traditional square mile and its ruling body. The hundreds of 
thousands in the suburbs, like the influential merchants and brokers 
who still evaded the freedom, are ignored, and the many Londoners, 
citizens and otherwise, who sat for country constituencies earn only 
an occasional reference. Yet in this series of loosely-related chapters 
students will appreciate both the useful, if short, summary of the 
secular government of the city and the section on the City Elections 
Act of 1725. The latter’s success in muzzling a court of common 
council normally opposed to Walpole, and the gradual change of the 
court of aldermen from support of the government to support of 
the opposition are both clearly brought out. The dislike of a trading 
city for restrictions, whether those of quarantine officers, excisemen 
or Spaniards, is underlined but not analysed. Electioneering is 
recorded, and there is a hint of the part played by election rioting 
in the development of the London mob, from the apprentices, 
whose antipathy to foreigners troubled the first two Stuarts, into 
the riff-raff drawn from outside the city, whose worst feat was the 
Gordon riots. Perspective would have gained by a reference to 
the reforms in the city’s government attempted during the 
Interregnum, and to earlier agitations for a bridge at Westminster, 
but the book is consistently episodic, and never a chronicle. More 
serious is the failure to answer the questions confidently posed on 
the book’s dust cover—‘ What was the role of London citizens in 
national affairs ? What influence did they have on the policies of 
the national government?” The bibliography suggests that a 
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wider search might have brought the solution nearer, but few can 
devote to research the time given to it by A. B. Beaven or R. R. 
Sharpe. Perhaps, in the fulness of time, Dr. Henderson will attempt 
for this period the revision and expansion of Sharpe’s work for 
which there has so long been a need. Be ae 


This closely-printed tract (Idées et Profils du XVIII™* Siécle) 
by Suzanne Tassier [Collection Nationale: 5™° Sér.: No. 52, 
Brussels: Lebégue, 1944, 77 pp., (frontis.), 15 /r.] illuminates 
Belgian history far more than from its size might seem probable. 
It aims at showing how the Provinces slowly shook off the effects 
of their prolonged martyrdom under Spain, so that, after 1830, 
they could revive some at least of the glories of the twelfth to the 
fifteenth centuries. Then, insists the author, the towns, vigorous, 
industrial and truculent, uniting eminence in culture and popular 
government with supremacy in commerce, had set their country 
at the very centre of civilization, only to play out “ the great drama 
of mutual misunderstanding "’ with Philip II. Spain triumphed, 
and the Belgians fell into a lethargy which lasted until 1713. This 
book describes, between 1715 and 1793, some aspects of their 
awakening. First, excluding Liége, the patriarchal and un- 
progressive state of the Austrian provinces is vividly portrayed. 
Having escaped the Protestant peril, the clergy became ultra- 
montane, and its intellectual apathy, infecting the whole people, 
evoked the mockery of Voltaire. Brussels, he declared, in 1739-40 
had no good printer and no man of letters. In that year, however, 
agriculture took a turn for the better, and gradually a French or 
Austrian social brilliance arose. Small farmers were the backbone 
of the country, and many sought learned careers for their sons. 
Libraries and journals attested Belgian intellectual progress, and 
patriotic movements in America, France and Holland furnished 
inspiration. The 3,000 Belgian petitions formed the basis of all 
that Joseph II decreed. The Brabantine revolution followed. 
Brief studies of its martyr, Anneessens, of the censorship, which 
missed the only dangerous book, /’Esprit des Lois, and of the 
Beckerzeel interview of 30 August, 1789, precede an interesting 
account of Maria Christina, sister of Marie Antoinette. An excellent 
portrait of this governor-general (1780-92) forms a frontispiece. 
The Belgians and the French Revolution, and a brief study of the 
Societies of Friends of Liberty and Equality formed in most Belgian 
towns in 1792-93, bring to an end a highly meritorious little book. 

W. F. R. 


By publishing this study (Fryderyk Wielki a Polska, by 
Wladyslaw Konopczynski, Poznan: Institut Zachodni, 1947) 
(pp. 288, n.p.) of Frederick the Great the Western Institute has 
tendered an outstanding service, not least to the countrymen of 
Carlyle. No Pole, indeed, can be expected to treat dispassionately 
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either Frederick or Catherine, the ‘‘ Great ’’ assassins of his country, 
But in this treatise a conspicuously able and learned modern historian 
breaks new ground by a full-length study of the maker of Prussia 
during half a century of contact with Poland. Though written with 
mordant irony, moreover, the learned indictment can never be 
pronounced unfair. Frederick’s heroism in the Seven Years’ War 
receives a generous tribute, and, though on novel grounds, he is 
pronounced to have been truly great. His greatness the author 
ascribes rather to his conquest of Poland than to his triumphs over 
Austria and France, or to the drilling and instruction of Prussia. 
Must not a man be called Great, he exclaims, whose energy brought 
a series of victories checked only at El Alamein and Stalingrad ? 
Every page of this chronological survey cries out for rendering 
into English or at least some western tongue. Frederick is presented 
as a man for whom humanity as an ideal did not exist. The Poland 
which he ruined was a neighbour that had never done him wrong. 
He repaid her with thirty years of sweet words, followed by twenty 
of appalling deeds. As a youth, although few then perceived it, the 
hall-mark of his character was duplicity, and his Freemasonry, 
his praise of England, where the king might do good but not evil, 
and his denunciation of Machiavelli were mere eyewash. That 
Poland, his suzerain in Prussia, was spared so long was largely 
due to the interposition of other chances of booty, especially in 
Silesia. Many treaties, indeed, four between 1726 and 1732, had 
linked Prussia with Russia against Poland, and in 1740, while 
writing affectionately to her king, he strove to rouse Austria against 
her. His bribery corrupted even the reputable Panin, and at one 
time he thought of attempting to buy Poland as a whole. That a 
monarch who, “ speaking his Latin ’’, wrote beatus est possedendi 
and assumed control of Prussian Polish education, does not escape 
the notice of one who learned in a concentration camp that 
Frederick’s unmitigated contempt for Poles had been bequeathed 
to his successors. W. F. R. 


J. C. and F. Inglis have produced a well-illustrated history 
[The Fordell Railway, Perth: The Munro Press, 1946, iii + 32 pp. 
(maps and illus.), 4s.) of a colliery railway in Fifeshire which 
will be of interest to economic historians as well as to railway 
antiquarians. It began in the 1770’s as a wooden waggonway, 
became a wrought-iron railroad worked by horses and inclined 
planes in the 1830's, and finally, after 1868, was converted into a 
line with steel rails operated with locomotives. Originally planned 
to carry the local laird’s coal down to the coasters in St. David's 
Harbour, it now feeds the L.N.E.R., and an interesting photograph 
of the last small vessel being loaded in 1946 preserves a scene 
which must have changed little since the eighteenth —. ¢ 
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Professor T. W. Moody’s lecture (Thomas Davis, 1841-1845 : a Cen- 
tenary Address, Dublin : Hodges, Figgis, 1945, 64 pp., 2s. 6d.) on the 
Jrish patriot and poet is a valuable contribution to the understanding 
of mid-nineteenth century Ireland and of the Young Ireland move- 
ment which Davis inspired during his brief political career from 1840 
to 1845. O’Connell’s demagogy had roused Catholic sentiment in 
Ireland against continuance of the union with Great Britain, but 
it was the Young Ireland group of intellectuals, Protestant and 
Catholic, who inspired the movement with a doctrine of nationality. 
Professor Moody traces the emergence of the group from a handful 
of undergraduates at Trinity College, Dublin, to the launching of 
The Natton newspaper in 1842 as the platform of a nationalist 
movement. Of its contributors Davis was the most sensitive and 
original. He drew from the contemporary stream of European 
nationalist thought the concept of the nation as “‘ a spiritual reality 
belonging to the sphere of the will and the emotions ; and that it 
exists when men feel bound to one another by devotion to their 
common country, by pride in her past, and by the will to serve her ”’. 
He thus envisaged for Ireland a self-reliant sovereignty, where 
religious differences and economic conflicts might be resolved in a 
spirit of national devotion. Idealistic—and even naive—as Davis’s 
approach may seem, he had a tolerant, far-seeing mind, expressing 
himself lucidly and eloquently with few prejudices and fewer 
preconceptions on contemporary issues. His early death was a 
tragedy for the Irish movement. Professor Moody’s is by far the 
most scholarly and sympathetic of the many tributes called forth by 
the centenary. It would make an admirable preface to what is 
still lacking, a collected edition of the writings of Thomas Davis. 

D. B. Q. 


The two latest volumes published by the Navy Records Society 
(Vol. LXX XIV, Russian War, 1855, Baltic : Official Correspondence, 
edited by D. Bonner Smith, The Society, 1944, 10 + 414 + 6 pp., 
2ls.; Vol. LXXXV, Russian War, Black Sea : Official Correspond- 
ence, edited by Captain A. C. Dewar, R.N., 1945, 8 + 486 pp., 21s.) are 
the sequel to the volume published in 1943 and dealing with 1854. The 
joint editors have thus parted company in order to deal with 1855 at 
greater length. Fully employed as they have been, the editors are 
to be congratulated on completing their task ; and it is not to be 
wondered at if their editorial work is limited, in effect, to an intro- 
duction and index. Since its foundation in 1893 the Navy Records 
Society has printed eighty-five volumes, mostly taken from manu- 
script in private ownership, and now rightly put at the student’s 

in printed form. These last volumes, deriving from an 
oficial (and already printed) source—a cabinet paper of 1856— 
represent a break with tradition. It is by this device that the 
society’s council has been enabled to tide over some difficult years. 
The expedient may well serve, however, to raise the question whether 
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the society’s usual policy is justified. Whereas documents in 
private possession might otherwise remain unknown, it can be urged 
on the other side that the Admiralty papers are vastly more impor- 
tant and not (in practice) much easier of access. Might not the 
Navy Records Society plan, as a future volume, “ A Guide to 
Admiralty Documents in the Public Record Office”? Such a guide 
is sadly needed. Although equally authentic, the two latest 
volumes are not of equal interest. The Baltic campaign led to 
nothing, while the Black Sea campaign provides the first example 
in modern times of an inter-Allied combined operation on a really 
big scale. The problem of transporting and maintaining by sea a 
force of over 200,000 men was then utterly new, and the initial 
mistakes were naturally expensive. It was, however, solved, and in 
the history of British combined operations—going back to the time 
of Henry V—the Crimean war has a definite place. It is only 
when confronted by a complete ignorance of such matters—as 
shown, for example, in Russian propaganda—that we realise the 
wealth of experience on which our own Services can draw. 
It is also in the Crimea that we first see the sinister influence of 
the telegraph, which the generals came to regard as their greatest 
enemy. But Pelissier, alive to the horror of being tied to “ the 
extremity, sometimes paralyzing, of an electric wire ’’ dared not, 
in so many words, invite the emperor to conduct the campaign 
himself ; for Napoleon III, as he knew, was only too eager to try. 
C.N. P. 


Historians of the American frontier have not paid much attention 
to the territorial system by which it was governed. Professor Earl S. 
Pomeroy’s thorough monograph, The Territories and the United 
States, 1861-1890 (University of Pennsylvania Press: London, 
Cumberlege, 1947, vi + 163 pp., 14s.), published under the auspices 
of the Beveridge Memorial Fund of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, both fills part of the gap and indicates the main reason for its 
existence. Mr. Pomeroy deals with the territories—the future 
mining and great plains states—during the period 1861-90, when 
only one new state was added to the Union. There was thus a 
prolongation of the territorial status for an unusually long time, 
and the survey reveals that the development of the area owed very 
little to a form of government which neither met the democratic 
premises of the American system in full, nor had the prestige and 
continuity of a real colonial system. The needs of party politics 
ranked higher than those of the territory, but economic and social 
development continued despite its deficiencies. On a longer view, 
the fact of dependence created as a lasting legacy a greater readiness 
in the West than in other sections to rely on federal aid and accept 
federal co-ordinative activities. : 

Students of American administrative and constitutional practice 
will welcome the analysis, particularly that relating to the period 
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1929-41, of the various bodies, advisory, fact-finding, and executive 
developed under the general authority of the president, given by 
Mr. Carl Marcy in his well-written and thoroughly documented 
study, Presidential Commissions (New York: King’s Crown Press, 
1945, 10 + 141 pp. $1.50, $2 bound). Unlike some studies of this 
kind, Mr. Marcy’s concludes with some very useful and sensible 
appreciations of the proper functions of such commissions and of the 
fields in which they can operate to the best advantage. For the non- 
American reader, the most interesting point is the limitations upon 
presidential power in this respect, deriving from the closeness of 
congressional control, although Mr. Marcy’s opinion that all the 
problems involved are satisfactorily met by the British royal 
commission seems to rest on too slight an acquaintance with the 
past performances of such bodies. M. B. 


Mr. W. C. Forbes’s book [The Philippine Islands, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press and Oxford University Press, (revised edition), 1945, 
xvi + 412 pp., 28s.] cannot properly be described as a history of the 
Philippine Islands. He outlines in a single chapter the history of 
the islands before the outbreak of war between the United States 
and Spain in 1898, and devotes the rest of his space to a study of 
the subsequent American administration and its problems. 
The Filipinos, from the beginning, were vociferous in their 
demands for independence, and many Americans were disposed to 
grant it. Others, among them Mr. Forbes, felt that once the United 
States had assumed responsiblity for the islands, independence must 
be postponed until the Filipinos were politically and economically 
fitted for it. This policy ‘‘ of changing a government of Americans 
assisted by Filipinos into a government of Filipinos assisted by 
Americans ”’ was to be accomplished gradually. Politically it was 
to be achieved through elected local governments, universal primary 
education and a progressive Filipinization of the public service ; 
economically, by improved finance, an extensive programme of 
public works and higher economic status for the Filipino labourer. 
Mr. Forbes treats each of these topics in turn, and as a former 
governor-general of the islands he speaks with authority. He is, 
however, concerned to defend the American administration, 
especially that of the Republican party, against charges brought by 
many Filipinos, and by some Democrats in the United States—in 
particular the claim that independence could and should have been 
achieved more rapidly. Consequently, while he endeavours to be 
impartial—and usually with success—Mr. Forbes’s personal 
sympathies sometimes become apparent in the more controversial 
issues which he discusses. He makes out a strong case, not least 
when he compares American policy in the Philippines with that of 
colonial nations elsewhere. The book is revised and condensed from 
the two-volume edition published in 1928, with some additions, 
relating mostly to the later history of the independence movement. 
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Specialists, no doubt, will regret the omission of many valuable 
footnotes which appeared in the original, and generally readers 
will find this version less readable than the other. None the less, 
Mr. Forbes has produced a most able study of American 
administration in the Philippines, which is particularly appropriate 
at a time when western nations are facing renewed demands for 
independence among the peoples of the Far East. 

W. G. B. 


SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 


The British Commonwealth and Empire. By MURIEL MASEFIELD, 
London: Bell. 1947. viii + 234 pp. 4s. 


A brave attempt has been made “ to create a living picture of the 
British Commonwealth and Empire ”’, and “ to present a picture of 
each country ”’, as well as its history. The book is written with 
enthusiasm, it is full of factual information, and it is brought right 
up to date to 1947. One of its most interesting features is in the 
derivations and meanings of topographical names. But it has a 
great many defects, which arise mainly from the need for ruthless 
compression, even to the extent of omitting an index. Some space 
might have been saved by omitting the wretched illustrations. But 
even so, the information is often misleading, more from implication 
than from mis-statement, as on p. 41, where it is implied that Drake 
and Hawkins were pirates of the same kidney as Morgan. There are 
some slips in dates: Sir George Grey left New Zealand in January, 
1854, not in 1853 (p. 163); the Constitutional Act which gave New 
Zealand representative government was passed in 1852, not in 
1853 (p. 165) ; on p. 86 there is a confusion between the advisory 
council of 1825 and the executive council of 1833 in Cape Colony ; 
and on p. 33 it is at least implied, if not positively stated, that 
Canada achieved responsible government in 1840. The Reunion 
Act of 1840 did not confer, only made possible in the future, respon- 
sible government, which was actually achieved on 11 March 1848, 
when, on the invitation of Lord Elgin, Lafontaine and Baldwin 
formed a government. A month earlier, on 2 February, Nova Scotia 
had secured responsible government, a fact not noted in this book. 
The causes of the Great Trek are misleadingly explained. Opium 
is once again asserted to be the cause of the Chinese war, which it 
was not. The work of Kirk and of Sir Lloyd William Mathews is 
not noticed in the section on Zanzibar. The whole history of the 
thirteen colonies before 1783 is omitted, with their influence on 
the introduction of representative assemblies into the New World. 
And the history of Eire is the least satisfactory part of the book. 
On the map at the end of the book Southern Ireland appears as a 
British Dominion, and the Union of South Africa as British South 
Africa. Would General (p. 234) Smuts approve of this ? 

C. R. N. Routu. 
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News Sheets : 1642, 1689, 1704, 1774, 1805, 1848. London: Allen 
and Unwin. 1947. 4 pp. each sheet. 2s. per dozen. 


There will be wide differences of opinion among history teachers 
as to the value of these News Sheets. The idea of the series is to 
select a year in which vital events were happening, and to produce 
a kind of newspaper dealing with various matters at home and 
abroad which were occupying the attention of people at the time. 
Superficially this seems to be a useful method of supplementing the 
work of the text-book, and, in the hands of a competent teacher, 
the series might aid the work of revision. The use would, however, 
be limited to children who already had a good knowledge of the 
outstanding events of English and European history. The language 
is not simple, and the sheets would be of little use outside the 
grammar school. The children would also have to be warned that 
these sheets are in no sense reproductions of contemporary docu- 
ments ; that, in fact, they will be looking back at the past through 
spectacles made in 1947. The whole format of the sheet—headlines, 
illustrations, etc., is of the present day. The very phraseology is of 
the twentieth century. ‘‘ The time for talking politics is over, and 
harsher methods must prevail ’’ (1642) is an example of this. The 
heading of this article is ‘‘ Royal Standard Raised at Nottingham : 
Civil War Imminent.’’ There is an editorial: ‘‘ The choice before 
us "—very much in the style of the modern “ Leader.” There are 
obituary notices of Sgr. Galileo Galilei and of Cardinal Richelieu. 


But when all the disadvantages have been stated, it is certainly 
true that a good teacher could use these sheets to very useful 
purpose. There is, for example, great value in the blending of national 
and local “ news.” The advertisements are often amusing and at 
times valuable. Thus : 


“FoR SALE. Two dozen second-hand 16-foot pikes, steel shod 
and pointed. Used successfully by Scots Company in the service 
of the King of Sweden. What offers ? ” 


There is even “‘ Stop Press” news: “ First shots: Dover Castle 
captured by Parliamentary forces”. The 1689 number deals with 
Dunkeld and Londonderry. It also announces that Britain has 
declared war on France, and describes the last days of ‘“‘ Bloody 
Jeffreys”. 1704 naturally features Blenheim and the capture of 
Gibraltar. 1774 tells of unrest in the American Colonies, of the 
passing of the Quebec Act, and has some interesting advertisements. 
1805 recounts the story of Trafalgar and the death of Nelson. The 
1848 issue talks of the ten-hour working day, and reviews Vanity Fair. 
As we have said, there is much value in these news sheets if used 
by a teacher who knows his job. Sold in sets, they can be distributed 
among the boys so that each boy has a copy. Useful assignments 
might be given which would send the pupils to search in the history 
library, and thus encourage research methods. The boys might be 
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encouraged to build up news sheets of their own, using contemporary 
material for the purpose. 
C. H. Gerrep. 


A Practical Guide to Modern British Economic History (from 1700 
to the Present Day). By R. R. SELLMAN. London: Arnold. 
1947. 59 pp. 


Mr. Sellman has written not a text-book but a note-book of 
modern economic history, and the work enjoys the advantages and 
suffers from the disadvantages inseparable from its form. Its 
sixty pages contain a considerable amount of information, much 
more than could be included in a text-book of comparable size. The 
arrangement of the matter and the variations of type in which it is 
printed are obviously intended to be of assistance to the pupil. 
The printing of headings and sub-headings in bolder type is to be 
commended, in that it enables the reader to grasp the main divisions 
of a subject at a glance, but the frequent use of heavy type for words 
and phrases in the middle of sentences is less easy to justify; 
inspection of some of the pages leads to the conclusion that a 
greater degree of uniformity of type would have improved the 
lay-out. The compression which is inevitable in a work of this kind 
involves the mention of many points without adequate explanation. 
A number of instructive maps and diagrams are included in the book. 


Mr. Sellman has given so much information that it seems un- 
gracious to ask for more ; yet we cannot refrain from pointing out 
that his treatment of coal is inadequate. A page and a half of text 
is devoted to coal, and there is a map on which the position of the 
coal-fields is indicated ; much of the first page is occupied with a 
list of dates and events, while the additional half-page is devoted to 
statistical information that no boy could be expected to memorise. 
And the information, such as it is, is not brought up to date ; the 
latest date on the first page is 1911, while the statistics do not go 
beyond 1920. It would hardly be possible, from a reading of these 
notes, for the student to become interested in the story of coal or to 
appreciate its importance. It is probable that the book represents, 
in summarised form, the substance of Mr. Sellman’s lessons to his 
pupils, and no doubt the interest which it lacks by itself is to be 
found in his oral teaching. As a supplement to his work in class, 
or to that of other teachers whose courses follow similar lines, the 
book may be valuable. But there can be no doubt that these dry 
bones must be clothed with flesh if they are to live. 


G. W. SOUTHGATE. 
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From Napoleon to Hitler. 2 vols. (History, Secondary Series, 
Book VB.) By C. B. Firtu. London: Ginn & Co. 1946. 
xii + 436 pp. (maps and illus.). Reference Book, xvi + 287 pp. 
(lists, tables, maps). 

“The aim of this small school book is to help boys and girls 
fifteen and sixteen years old to understand something about the 
people who live in lands beyond the Straits of Dover.” If this is the 
aim, then the book has failed in its object. The material has not 
been selected for boys and girls of fifteen. If the author wants boys 
“to profit by reading, as distinct from studying ”’, she must produce 
a book different from this one. Neither the material nor the illustra- 
tions will attract the audience for whom it is written. Indeed, the 
illustrations are badly selected and even more badly produced. 
The frontispiece, ‘‘ By a Polish artist ”’ is so badly printed as to be 
useless. “‘ Near Ripoli, in Catalonia ”’ is just an indistinct blur— 
and certainly does not give any impression of the Spanish landscape. 
Many of the cartoons, though well selected, are very badly printed. 
However, some of the chapters give those vivid flashes which help a 
history book to come to life—e.g., the sketch of Mazzini in chapter IV. 
The chapter entitled ““A Bend in the River ”—“ Metternich’s 
Europe was gone. Bismarck’s had arrived ’’—also rises above the 
mediocre (though even here the picture of “A Fiord”’ hinders 
rather than helps). The chapters dealing with the Balkans will do 
nothing to simplify this difficult subject for the young reader. 

A reference book has been published to accompany the book. 
This, to quote the introduction, “is written to make possible the 
full use of the text-book. . . . It is hoped that the Historical Notes 
will be of use to teachers for whom heavy time-tables make much 
work in libraries impossible. Many of the ‘ notes ’ may be also used 
for reference by boys and girls’. This sounds a very laudable 
object. What follows? Largely, an extension of the matter of the 
children’s book with suggested exercises. Some of these are asking 
a great deal—e.g., on page 21: “ Write a short history of Spain 
from the Early Middle Ages to the time of Napoleon’. On the other 
hand, some of the exercises will set the student thinking—e.g., 
“Compare the ideals of Mazzini with the ‘ four freedoms’ spoken 
of by President Roosevelt in the Second World War’”’. Section II 
of the reference book is headed “ Extracts from Contemporary 
Authorities’. Some of these are very useful, but in the case of 
some, the author has lost sight of the audience. ‘‘ Proudhon on 
Anarchy” seems a bit steep for boys and girls. To sum up. 
Here is a mass of historical knowledge condensed into 424 pages. 
It might have been a better book if fewer facts had been given. 
Itcertainly would have been a more attractive book if the publishers 
had taken more trouble in the production. Yet, with all its faults, 
it is the work of one of the most capable of our history teachers 
and, in the hands of a competent teacher, it might help to solve the 
difficulty of interpreting ‘‘ contemporary history ” in the classroom. 

C. H. GERRED, 
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Charters of Our Freedom. By R. G. TROTTER. Toronto: Ginn. 
N.D. vi + 138 pp. (illus.). 11s. 


Professor R. G. Trotter has solved the problem of presenting 
original documents in an interesting form for students of school and 
higher certificate standard. The book aims at showing how Canadian 
civil and political liberty springs from the seeds sown in Magna 
Carta, grew with the growth of parliament in England, was trans- 
planted overseas in the form of representative government in the 
first English colonies, and blossomed into full responsible govern- 
ment in Canada after the Durham report. The story is carried down 
to the present day. Each stage is illustrated by an original document, 
printed either in full or in extracts, with an analytical introduction, 
and followed by an explanation of its importance and results. The 
nine documents range from Magna Carta to Atlantic Charter, and 
include the Bill of Rights, the British North America Act, 1867 and 
the Statute of Westminster, 1931. Selection and rejection of material 
have been admirably carried out without any loss of clearness. An 
Englishman may wonder that the Quebec Act, without which 
Canada could hardly have survived as a separate state, is never 
mentioned ; it would have been helpful if a clearer explanation had 
been given of the terms “ representative’, ‘‘ responsible’, and 
and it is strange that no date of publication is printed. But these 
are small blemishes in a scholarly, stimulating and valuable book. 


English publishers will be filled with jealousy for the quality of the 
paper, the printing and the general production. 


C. R. N. Routn. 


We are glad to have received the Programme Schedule of the 
B.B.C. for the Spring Term, and the Teachers’ Pamphlets. It is sad 
that the paper shortage still makes it impossible to issue the excellent 
pamphlets for children which used to make a valuable contribution 
to broadcast lessons. Non-specialist teachers taking the lessons 
with their classes should find these suggestions of background very 
useful. How Things Began is little modified, and remains popular. 
It is a pity that the illustration on the title page of an Australian 
aborigine has a legend saying that “ his stone implements are like 
those of the Palaeolithic and Neolithic ages’, when his dagger is 
not like any prehistoric weapon and the head of the axe is out of the 
picture. The word definitions are not very accurate, and the biblio- 
graphy is not very well selected. Stories of World History for the 
ten-year-olds are about discovery and sound very suitable and 
stimulating. History I is for the eleven- and twelve-year-olds. 
The broadcasts are about people who lived in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. These should fit into most syllabuses on 
those centuries and be valuable in supplying detail and background 
not easy to get from text-books. History IJ, for the last two years 
at school, consists of talks on social and political topics in the 
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nineteenth and twentieth centuries as an introduction to modern 
problems, useful if the talks can be kept simple enough for others 
besides the “‘A”’ stream. It is a pity that the proof-reading of 
these pamphlets is not better. Accuracy is specially important 
when the work is meant to help non-specialists. In History I for 
2 January, we read of ‘‘ Henry VIII's son Edward IV”, and in 
History II the second talk mentions the Ballot Act of 1827. 


D. P. Dosson. 


REPRINTS AND REVISED EDITIONS 


English Constitutional History from the Teutonic Conquest to the 
Present Time. By T. P. TASWELL-LANGMEAD. Sweet and 
Maxwell, London, 1947. Tenth edition, revised and enlarged 
by T. F. T. PLUCKNETT. xxviii + 833 pp. 30s. 


Professor Plucknett’s fine judgment and unrivalled knowledge of 
recent articles and books on this extensive field have made the tenth 
edition of this standard text-book virtually a new work. In spite 
of condensation, its value is very great—so great that it prompts us 
to ask whether Professor Plucknett might not, with advantage to 
all constitutional historians, have written a new book of his own 
instead of revising a work originally published in 1875 and now 
altered out of all recognition. 


The Spanish Conquistadores. By F. A. KIRKPATRICK. (The Pioneer 
Histories). Black, London, 1947. Second edition. xiv + 347 pp. 
2ls. 


The Age of Drake. By J. A. Witttamson. (The Pioneer Histories). 
Black, London, 1946. Second edition. xii + 401 pp. 21s. 


The changes made to keep this work abreast of research include 
modifications of the account of the Armada in the Channel, to use 
the tidal information now available for the first time. 


The Seventeenth Century. ByG.N.Ciark. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
1947. Second edition, revised. xix + 317 pp., maps. 15s. 


Some mistakes corrected and a good deal of new matter added, 


ay changing the argument and its conclusions in several 
places. 


Wilberforce. By Sir R. CoupLanp. Collins, London, 1945. Second 
edition. 447 pp. (frontis.). 12s. 6d. 
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Commonsense in Law. By Sir P. VinoGRADOFF. (Home University 
Library, No. 83). Cumberlege, Oxford University Pregg 
London. Second edition, revised by H. G. HANBURY. 192 pp 
3s. 6d. 4 


The only changes made are in places which the author's statem " 
has ceased correctly to present the existing law. , 


We have also received the following books: Man, Nature a 
Time : an Introduction to World Study, by W. A. GAuLD, Bell; 
London, 1946, 10s. 6d. ; The British Race—Germanic or Celtic ? 

C. L’EsTRANGE EWEN, privately published, 1945, 1s. 3d.; Comses 
crated Women in Greek Christian Literature [to A.D. 400), by Sr. M.¥ 
NuGENT, Catholic University of America Press, 1941; Minis 
Accounts of the Earldom of Cornwall, 1296-97, Vol. II, by L. Mj 
MIDGLEY, Royal Historical Society (Camden Third Series, Vol) 
LXVIII), 1945 ; Seven Inventors, by H. MCNIcoL, Oxford University 
Press, 1943, 1s. 3d.; A Constitutional History of Georgia, by E. ‘| 
Ware, Columbia University Press, 1947, $2.75; The Slave State 
in the Presidential Election of 1860, by O. CRENSHAW, Johns Hopking 
University Press, 1945, $3.00; Consular Relations Between the 
United States and the Papal States, by L. F. Stock, American Catholig: 
Historical Association, 1945, $5.00 ; The Roots of American Loyal , 
by M. Curti, Columbia University Press and Oxford University, 
Press, 1946, 20s.; A Pan-American Journey, by E. L. CASTRILLO, 
Heath (New York) and Harrap (London), 1947, 5s.; The First 
Hundred Years of the Smithsonian Institution, 1846-1946, by W. Py 
TRUE, Smithsonian Institution, 1946; The History of the Metro 
politan Museum of Art, Vol. II, by W. E. Howe, Columbia University, 
Press, 1946; Annual Report of the American Historical Association 
for 1945 (Vol. I, Proceedings and List of Members), U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1947, $1.00; Report of the Public Archives, Canada, 
for 1946, Cloutier, 1947, $1.00; Europe and Italy's Acquisition of 
Libya, 1911-12, by W. C. Askew, Duke University Press, 1942) 
$3.50; A History of British Tariffs, 1923-42, by D. ABEL, Cranton,, 
1945, 9s. 6d.; Belgium, by J. A. Goris (United Nations Series), 
California University Press, 1945, $5.00; Hungary, by J. EpPSTEn, 
(British Survey Handbooks), 1945, 3s.; The Oxford War A 
(Vol. IV: The War in 1944), by J. H. SremBrince, Oxford) 
University Press, 1945, 3s. 6d. 








